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Neither can you dig it up out of a mine in the ground. Human blood 


is manufactured in only one place — the human body. 


Vast quantities of blood are needed urgently needed to help 
save the lives of the men wounded in combat, and of the hurt and 
sick in hospitals at home. Blood ts also needed to produce gamma 
globulin, the new serum that promises to do much to protect chil- 


dren from polio and measles. 
Only you can supply this blood. 


You can do it easily, quickly, and with no more hurt than a tiny 
pin-prick you hardly notice. Furthermore, you can do it again ina 
few months without danger. 

Isn't it worthwhile to take a few minutes time to save a human 
life? Give blood — keep on giving blood. How? Call your Red Cross, 


Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center today! 


.GIVE BLOOD 


. give it again and again 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





For Services Rendered 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for your generosity in granting 
permission to reproduce material for 
course use from your copyrighted 
publications. Copies of the reproduc- 
tious were forwarded for your files at 
the they 


operation you extended during the cur 


time were made. The co- 
rent academic year has greatly bene- 
fited the instructional program of the 
National War College. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction that the College 
has met with such a fine response. 
The cooperation given by American 
and foreign publishers in the work of 
the National War College is most im- 
pressive. Please accept our thanks for 
your assistance and our best wishes for 
your continued success. 
E. P. Forresren 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Deputy Commandant (Acad.) 
Washington, D.C. 


How to Support the UN 
It is no exaggeration to say that I 
the UNW._ for 
August. In addition, I am obtaining 
of this 


iow to friends and i¢ quaintanc Cs be 


read every word jn 


several extra 


] 


Si 


copies issue to 
cause | feel that the magazine contains 
genuine nets which Can be found no 
where else. 

It the United Nations is to be saved 
from serious injury or death by cuts 
in appropriations, it seems to me es 
sential that friends of the United Na 
tions make thei support. of the UN 
known to their Congressmen and to 
the President immediately. 

Opponents of the UN systematical- 
lv organize their opposition, mailing 
out handsomely printed literature with 
cleverly worded appeals to the voter 
to write his Congressman and other 
officials. In these appeals techniques 
letter 
plained and various aids provided, in 
the 
addressing the President, Secretary of 
State, members of the Senate, ete. 

The pote ntial support for the United 


of effective writing are ex 


cluding correct. salutations for 


Nations is larger and more influential 
than the pote ntial opposition. The UN 


makes sense, and the Americ at people 


have always been noted for their 
sanity. However, I am afraid the UN 
is due for some further rough, if not 
actually fatal, treatment by the my 
opic “economizers” in Congress if the 
Americans who under- 
stand the value of the UN to peace 
and to the preservation of the Ameri 


life do 


views known by letter before Congress 


great host of 


can way of not make their 
reconvenes. 
PALMER VAN GUNDY 


La Canada, Calif. 


Letter Received, Contents Noted 


In the April issue of Unrrep Na- 
rions Wor.p there was an article on 
Japan by Hugh H. Smythe, Professor 
of Social Science at Yamaguchi Na- 
tional University, which proved very 
interesting both to myself and friends 
who are thinking of returning to Japan. 

Sir, we were also very much intet 
ested in the picture in your magazine 
of Miss Yokosuka, 
national beauty contest. 


runner up in a 
Would you 
please tell us where we can purchase 
a picture of her, for a pin-up in our 
bunker? We would certainly appreci 
ate it. 

Messer 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Corrvorat L. D. 


[A nice glossy print of Miss Yoko 
siyka has been inailed to Corporal 
Messer.—ED. ] 


Clarification 

An excerpt of a letter from Mr. 
Kobert L. Addis of Palo Alto, Cali 
fornia, appeared in the March issue of 
UN Wortp. The last line of this ex 
cerpt read: “This insight has made me 
uneasy for my own future as a citi- 
zen of the United States.” That Mr. 
Addis’ meaning may be entirely clear, 
we print the sentence as he originally 
wrote it: “It was the insight gained in 
this manner that made me uneasy, for 
the 
individual 


my own future as a citizen of 
United States 


man would never be free of the influ- 


and as an 


ence, in one vital respect or another, 


of this same public mind.”—ED. 
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in la Province de Quebec 


Come when the hillside blazes with 
unbelievable color, when the high- 
ways and hotels are less crowded. 
You will indeed enjoy visiting his- 
toric, picturesque French-Canada, 
where you will be welcomed with old- 
time hospitality, in comfortable mod- 
ern inns and hotels. 
For free road maps and booklets, write: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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REFUGEE 


in the 


POST-WAR 
WORLD 


By JACQUES VERNANT 


The first broad-scale national and 
international study since Simp 
son's The Refugee Problem. Un 
dertaken in 1951 at the request 
of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, this sur 
vey describes the legal, material, 
and moral refugee problems in 
39 countries outside the Iron 
Curtain 


At your bookseller $6.00 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 
If you are a collector of “firsts” and “lasts” you are in for a bonanza. 
Treasure this copy—and Jook for the next. 


For this 80th, and final, issue of UN Wort gives you your “last.” 
And next month you will be among the first to receive the Premier 
Issue of WORLD, America’s Magazine of World Events, which 
will give you your “first.” 


For, after nine months of intensive preparation, UNrrep NATIONS 
Noxon is being transformed and expanded into a more informative, 
more colorful, more useful magazine under the new title 

ORLD. While retaining the best features of its predecessor, 
WORLD will widen its horizon to bring you the news—political, 
economic and human—of six continents. And so the name change. 
At the same time WORLD, of course, will continue to bring you 
thoughtful and complete coverage of the United Nations. 

Turn to the center four pages of this issue and read the first de- 
tailed public news of WORLD-—and the unique new publishing 
concept it fulfills. (To you, however, as a current subscriber, I re- 
cently sent a special letter giving you advance notice of our exciting 
plans. And to the thousands of you who already have sent in your 
Advance Charter Reservations, our sincere thanks—and to you 
especially we dedicate the last page of the center-spread announce 
ment! ) 

As we inaugurate WORLD, Id like to recite a few statistics of 
UN Worn, from whose sound timbers WORLD is created. 

Behind us stand some six and a quarter million copies of UNrrep 
Nations Wortp—more than 5,400 original pages of text; and, best 
of all, scores of thousands of responsive readers whose letters—some 
kicking us in the shins, still more patting us on the back—have pro- 
vided the goad and the orchid every editor and publisher lives by. 

Another fact that has made the publishing of UN Wor tp a rich 
reward; the opportunity to bring you the writings of authors like 
John Hersey, Lin Yutang, André Maurois and Bertrand Russell; 
statesmen like Paul-Henri Spaak, Henri Bonnet, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
and Kurt Adenauer; business leaders such as Emil Schram, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Eugene Black and Marriner S. Eccles. 

Yet the big news is, of course, the new magazine WORLD. Sub- 
scribers will receive their copies of the Premier Issue in the latter 
part of October. But the preparations for WORLD have been going 
on since early February. It was the specialized needs of WORLD 
which required us to add new editors, new reporters, new econo- 
mists, new researchers, new artists to our staff here, as well as cor- 
respondents in London, Paris, Berlin, Born, Belgrade, Cairo, Bom 
bay, Tokyo and Santiago. It was these correspondents and the last 
minute news sections of WORLD which led to the creation of the 
unique international newsletter WORLD CABLE, which sub 
scribers will receive between issues of WORLD. 

WORLD has been with us days, nights and weekends for three- 
quarters of a year. It will be with you in October. We trust you 
will find that all of it lives up to the high purpose proclaimed in 
its high title, WORLD, America’s Magazine of World Events. 


S. Pye 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


Handwriting on the Wall 


yuy did an apparently trivial 
W issue, a move to raise the retire 
ment age of certain government work 
ers and dismiss certain others, touch 
off the wave of strikes which in less 
than two weeks paralyzed virtually 
all France and precipitated a situa 
tion that endangers Western coopera 
tion against possible Soviet avgression? 
The answer is simple: the vast ma 
jority of French workers, in and out 
of the government services, considered 
They 


interpreted it to mean that once more 


the action a slap across the face 


they alone would bear the cost of shor 
ing up France's tottering economy 
Premier Joseph Laniel, taking office 


26 alter a thirty seven-day cabi 


June 
net crisis, wrung from a reluctant Na 
Assembly the 


powers conceded to be 


tional wide executive 
necessary to 
save France from economic disastes 
It was widely hoped and predict | 
that the new Premier would use them 
so that busi 


agriculture and hoarded 


to stamp out tax evasion 
ness, industry 
private wealth would bear something 
like a tair share of the costs of goy 
rearmament—and begin 


ernment and 


a drastic reform of France’s old-fash 


ioned internal economy, which still is 
based on artificially high prices and 
low waves, on rigged markets monop 
ty and deliberately restricted « mpl DY 
ment 


his 


| tiiie I's 


Was a program that none ct 


eighteen postwar predece 
their ostensibl] politi 
cal coloration, had dared undertak 
Each, as‘UN Wortp’s European Ed 
tor, George W. Herald 


i few 


sol whatever 


pointed out 
davs before the strikes began 
“The Cabal That 
UNW, August was to some decree 
the captive of France’s super-lobby 


the CNPF National 


du Patronat Franeais), to which prac 


Runs France , 


Confederation 


tically every emplover belongs. If any 
showed signs of planning real eco 
nomic reform, the CNPF passed the 
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Palais 


sourbon, and the Assembly dutifully 


word ith th couloirs of the 
voted him out 

French wage earners hoped that 
would institute meas 


the new Premier 


ures to balance their incomes with the 
ever rising cost of living. (Pay scales 
are disgracefully low in France, which 
wy ratio o! population to resources 18 
me of the richest and most self-suf 


f 


ficient countries in the world, but 
which is being strangled by the mulish 
clinging of the privileged few to an 
antiquated economy of scarcity. ) 
Perhaps Laniel intended, and_ still 
a double 


intends, to undertake such 


his first 


amounted 


barreled program but move 


toward “reform” svinboli 


cally at least, to still one more curtail 


ment of the living standard of the 


masses. Hernce the explosion 


The outburst was spontaneous It 


began with the Catholic and = anti 


Communist unions. But, unfortunate 


lv, the move nt was soon joined 


and to some extent taken over, by the 


Communist-led CGI 


It has thus to some ex 


the larg st labor 
orgamzation 
tent realized one of the Communists’ 


most cherished hopes: to unite, even 


if only temporarily, all French labor 
under their leadership. The threat im 
plicit in this, not only to France itself 
but to the whole free world, is evident. 


The Laniel 


down the present crisis by standing 


government may face 


firm. But to solve the basic problem it 
must do more than this; it must defy 
the CNPF and tackle the underlying 
economic situation head-on. 

If it does not do so, if the super 
lobby 
scenes, France may have a leftist, pro 
Soviet 


' 
montis 


remains in control behind the 


government before = many 
French diplomatic sources 
report from Moscow that the rulers of 
the Kremlin that 


hapy en. have given their new ambas 


confident this will 
sador in Paris, Sergei Vinogradov, 
huge secret funds to influence French 
public opinion and exploit the present 
difficulties. 

Such a result would of course be a 
catastrophe for the West. It would at 
one stroke remove the foundation from 
beneath naro, the European Army 
and Muropean Union. The US and 
Great Britain Ger 


many only on Soviet sufferance. They 


could remain in 
would, for all practic al purposes, be 
forced from the continent. of Europe 
Phe USSR, without a shot or a threat 
would have scored a 


ening gesture, 


mavor victory, 


Membership for Mao? 


ry ur US and Great Britain are not 
| as far apart on policy at the post 
imistice conference and their attitud 
toy ird admitting Peking to the UN 


press of the two nations has 


I 
: readers to believe 


is the 
led it and the re 
Trhatddane? gap Is being marl rwwed by dip- 
exchanges 

While the British government, un 
like the Washington 


favors representation of 


lomatic 


administration, 

ted China in 
the world organization, it is not pre 
pared to fight Peking’s battles 
that Peking must earn UN 
membership by showing good faith 
in Korea, 


Once this is done, according to the 


and 


believe Ss 


Foreign Office experts, the member- 
ship question and other Far Eastern 
problems could be discussed either 


at the resumed Korean conference 
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after an adjournment to emphasize the 
importance of the Korean agreement 

or at a later, separate meeting. In 
any case Britain, aside from informal 


diplomatic exchanges, will not take 
the initiative in bringing up the mat- 
tez, but will second the lead of any 
other nation. 

Meanwhile, British restrictions on 
sale to China of non-strategic goods of 
indirect military value will be relaxed 
administratively, although official lift 
ing of the embargo on military goods 
must await the outcome of the confer 
ence. Britain is not prepared to sacri 
fice permanently her once flourishing 
trade with China, and believes Peking 
also is anxious to resume this trade in 
order to become as self-sufficient in 
dustrially as possible and end eco 
nomic dependence on the USSR. 

Incidentally, Dulles—the target of 
bitter British 


increasingly press at- 
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tacks because of his apparent intran- 
sigence on Korea and Red China— 
is considered by Sir Roger Makins, 
British Ambassador in Washington, to 
be a sincere advocate of the closest 
Anglo-American cooperation. 


Makins, in a report to the Acting 
y, Lord Salisbury, 
stated that Dulles had informed him 
that the Korean truce, desired at least 
as much by Britain as by the US, 
was made possible only by the hotly 


Foreign Secretary, 


criticized agreements with Syngman 
Rhee extending military guarantees to 
South Korea. In his report, Makins 
deplored the press attacks on Dulles, 
and asked that the Secretary's dif- 
ficulties receive more sympathetic con- 
sideration from the British public. 


The Camel Eyes the Bear 


ryvue dramatic restoration, as this 
| is written, of the Shah to power 
in Jran, and the at least temporary 
the anti-West Mossa 


have overshadowed a 


overthrow. of 
degh regime, 
parallel Middle East development of 
much greater potential importance to 
the US and the free world-Arab agree 
ment on unified defense against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. 

Arab 
ilarm as Mossadegh, backed by 
Tudeh 
parliament 
forced the Shah to flee 
while deeply infiltrating the armed 


growing 
the 
party, 

and 


leaders watched in 


Communist-controlled 
virtually abolshed 
Tudeh mean 
forces police and government serv 
The that the 
USSR and Iran had agreed to ne 


gotiate the settlement of all differences 


ices, announcement 


seemed to them an indication that the 


aged Premier, having apparently 


eliminated all other domestic rivals, 
was about to become Tudeh’s prisoner 


and Moscow's Middle East puppet. 

Despite the anti-Mossadegh coup, 
they still fear that Iran may eventu- 
ally slip into the Soviet orbit, and are 
convinced of the necessity of drop- 
ping inter-Arab bickering in the face 
of this threat. 

The defense plan, an all-Arab joint 
Middle East Command, will be set 
up by the staff chiefs of the Arab 
League nations at a Cairo meeting 
opening Jate in August. The scheme 
has the blessing of the US, and was 
made 
Dulles’ promise of arms for the Arab 


possible only by Secretary 
nations, during his recent tour of the 
region. 

The US atitude is that since the 
Arabs, for the present at least, rejeet 
British 


participation, a defense plan without 


all schemes which include 
Britain is better than none at all, and 
is at least a step toward the military 
unity essential for the region to meet 
a possible Soviet attack. This attitude 
is convincing Arab leaders that Wash- 
ington has no desire to replace the 
British 
with its own, and is interested solely 


former military hegemony 
in helping the peoples of the Middle 
East thei 


eventually, of course, in cooperation 


organize own defense 
with the other free nations grouped 
with Great Britain and the US in the 
NATO alliance. 

ascribed 
to Washington by veteran British dip 


Far different motives are 


lomats in the area, who see in the 
plan a “cold and calculated” US effort 
to substitute America’s influence for 
Britain’s throughout the whole region 
These diplomats warn that Washing 
ton is deluding itself by putting mili 
defense 
ment which depends solely on the 
“weak, divided and mistrustful” Arab 


nations. 


tary value on any arrange 


Actually, of course, the successful 
setting up of the proposed general 
staff would increase pressure for re 
moval of the remaining British Middle 
East garrisons, including not only the 
forces in the Suez Canal area, but 
those in Jordan, Iraq and the little 
Arab states along the Persian Gulf. 

Chief proponents of the scheme are 
Lebanese President Camille Chamoun, 
after whom it is named the “Chamoun 
Plan,” and Prince 
Minister of Saudi 
has always been friendly to the US, 


Faisal, Foreign 


Arabia. Chamoun 


and Faisal is the second son of King 
Ibn Saud, whose fabulous wealth is 
the result of American development 
of his nation’s oil resources. 











Time to Talk? 


‘in Winston CHURCHILL is con- 
Ss vinced that the time is ripe to 
negotiate a durable East-West set- 
tlement—if the government chiefs 
of the great powers, in person and 
not through their foreign ministers 
or other deputies, sit down at the 
conference table to work out the 
world’s problems. The 78-year-old 
Churchill feels that only the part 
of global peacemaker can fittingly 
crown his glittering career, and 
short of physical collapse, he in- 
tends to remain in office until he 
has made a supreme effort to play 
this climactic role. 

British intelligence reports have 
persuaded the Prime Minister that, 
following the ouster of Lavrenti 
Beria, actual Kremlin power is in 
the hands of three Red Army 
Zhukov, the 
conqueror of Berlin, Alexander 
Vasilevsky and Vassily Sokolovsky, 
with Zhukov the leader. The sig- 
nificance of this development, in 


marshals, Georgi 


Churchill’s judgment, is that the 
three have long been known to 
favor, for the most practical polit- 
ical and military reasons, a lasting 
accommodation with the West. 
Zhukov, a supreme realist, is 
said to be convinced that the USSR 
dares not launch full-scale war now 
or in the immediate future because 
the armed forces of the Western 
Alliance (despite gloomy reports 
to the contrary) are far superior 
to those of the Soviet Union in the 
quality of their aviation and anti- 
tank and atomic weapons. Also, he 
believes that the USSR is too dis- 
turbed internally to the 
strain of prolonged conflict. 
(Premier Malenkov’s August 8 
speech claiming the USSR has the 
hydrogen bomb was, in the opinion 
of both Washington and London, 
primarily for home consumption— 


stand 


even though apparently justified. 
Far more important than the bomb 
boast, US and British experts feel, 
was Malenkov’s revelation that the 
Soviet economy would devote itself 


more to the production of consumer 
goods, and less to the heavy indus- 
try essential to war. ) 

Sir Winston has been strength- 
ened in this view by persistent re- 
ports of the ouster—and probable 
purge—of Marshal Ivan Konev, 
leader of that wing of Soviet mili- 
tary thought which has favored a 
“preventive attack” to catch the 
West off balance. Konev is known 
to have urged Stalin to launch an 
anti-West blitzkrieg in 1946, and 
to have advocated similar action 
last spring. 

The three marshals are expected 
to strengthen their position further 
by removing Marshal Nikolai Bul 
ganin, primarily a politician and 
not a professional soldier, from the 
Soviet defense ministry. Another fa- 
vorable factor, in Churchill’s opin- 
ion, is Zhukov’s liking for Western- 
ers, especially the friendship which 
existed between him and President 
Eisenhower when the two were, re- 
spectively, Soviet and US supreme 
commanders in Germany. 

The Prime Minister is said to 
that the marshals would 
agree to a settlement 
which would couple a complete 
cessation of any Soviet interference 
in the affairs of other states with 
the continued peaceful coexistence 
of the USSR and the non-Com- 
munist world. Churchill feels that 
such a settlement would be a sub- 
stantial Western victory and would 
not be plaving into the hands of the 
Kremlin. To demand, as certain US 
quarters do, an unconditional Mos- 


believe 


cold war 


cow surrender, he believes, would 
not only make impossible any genu 
ine détente. but even bring nearer 
the catastrophe of global war. 


or the Western proposal 
L of a foreign ministers’ discus- 
sion of German unification and an 
Austrian peace treaty, nor Moscow’s 
note of acceptance asking that Pe- 
king take part and the agenda in- 
clude the whole international situ- 


ation, has weakened Sir Winston's 
conviction that only a meeting of 
the government heads themselves 
including of course Sir Winston 
could make headway toward a last- 
ing solution of the world’s prob- 
lems. He is certain that the foreign 
ministers lack the authority to ar- 
range any worthwhile settlement. 
Churchill and the British Foreign 
Office experts are agreed that the 
Soviet reply, which annoyed the 
Prime Minister by trying to depict 
Moscow’s position as virtually iden- 
tical with his own, was not satis- 
factory. Churchill, after reading the 
Soviet have em- 
phasized with characteristic energy 
that this May 11 proposal did not 


note, is said to 


envisage the presence of Red China 


at the conference table. 


r = Whitehall experts are not as 


optimistic as the Prime Minis 
ter about the outcome of a face-to- 
face meeting of Churchill, Eisen 
hower and Malenkov—if the latter 
still heads the Soviet government. 
The permanent Foreign Office of- 
ficials agree with the US State De- 
partment that it would be prefer- 
able first to explore the possibility 
of a general East-West détente by a 
foreign ministers’ meeting with a 
strictly limited agenda. But, with 
Churchill Minister, 
can doubt that it is he, not they 


Prime no one 
who will determine the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government 

Sir Winston was “not amused,” to 
put it mildly, by the persistent 
stories in some sections of the Brit 
ish and US press that his recent rest 
disguised a grave illness which 
would force his retirement. 

He is said to have been espe ial 
ly annoyed by reports that he paid 
his visit to Windsor to warn the 
Queen of this, when actually he 
called to inform the young Eliza 


beth I 


almost grandfatherly 


with whom he enjoys an 
that 


he was returning to his duties with 


relation 


renewed zest and vigor. 
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Three articles on the current diplomatic battle 


With the guns silent at last in Korea, a new sound 
falls on the world’s ear: the sudden creaking of the 
machinery of diplomacy—rusty from long disuse—as 
the warring nations begin the search for peace. Not 
absolute peace, perhaps, but peace in some degree, 
for some duration, in some lucky areas of the world. 

For six years the West has bent every effort toward 
building positions of strength, not only in self-defense 
but, according to Western leaders, as the only realistic 
basis an which an eventual truce in the cold war could 
be negotiated. Now, whether or not our positions are 
strong enough, the course of events in Russia and the 
Far East has already forced the negotiations to begin. 

For six years the Soviet bloc has given loud lip serv- 
ice to peace all over the world while in effect breach- 
ing it from Czechoslovakia to Korea. The West has 
heard so much of peace from the Kremlin, and seen 
so little of it, that, understandably, we keep our dis- 
tance from the latest Soviet proposals. The fact re- 
mains, however, that in the last six months, the Soviets 


The search 


have made more specific gestures toward a settle- 
ment, more unilateral concessions, than they did in 
the six long years of provocation before Stalin’s death. 
Whatever the need for caution or delay felt by US 
leaders, the timetable of events in Asia and the in- 
sistence of our European allies both mean that the US 
has to come to public grips with the largest issues of 
the cold war now—today. 

It seems certain, therefore, that in the coming 
months the main Western front will be the conference 
table. The search for peace must be pursued at the UN 
Assembly already in full swing, at the scheduled Far 
Eastern Conference, at proposed conferences on Aus- 
trian and German peace treaties, and at the probable 
Big Four conference looming on the horizon. As a 
guide to the intricacies of this new era UN WORLD has 
called upon three veteran observers to chart the 
causes, the obstacles, and the probable course of the 
search for peace in three world centers—the Kremlin, 
the United Nations, and Washington. 


1. The Kremlin on the defensive 


By LELAND STOWE 


Director, Radio Free I urope News & Information Service 


ryv ue fireworks set off by Georgi Malenkov in his re 
| cent speech should not blind us to the fact that the 
Soviet union today is leading from weakness. All the 
Russian Premiers repeated assurances that the USSR 
was not in trouble, and even the “people's hydrogen 
bomb” he dropped as a clincher, cannot conceal the 
fact that 
the international offensive. 


the Soviets have been forced to abandon 

The key to the Kremlin's new world posture is the 
arrest of Lavrenti Beria. Coming so revealingly soon 
after Stalin’s death, the sudden removal of the Soviet 
secret police boss assumes a worldwide significance 
comparable only to the defeat and banishment of 
Leon Trotsky 


It is not merely that the cutthroat contest to suc- 


in the mid-twenties. 


ceed Stalin erupted into naked self-exposure in less 
than the first one hundred days of official mourning. 
The swift striking down of Beria has also dealt a crip- 
pling blow to the Kremlin's previously uncurbed in- 
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itiative in the cold war—equally so to the prospects of 
early consolidation of Moscow's satellite empire, and 
of further Soviet expansion. Thus Beria’s fall clearly 
marks a great turning point in the postwar East-West 
struggle: at last—after eight long years of calling, most 
of the power plays—the Kremlin is on the defensive. 

In self-defense, Beria’s Politburo rivals felt com 
pelled to attack and seriously disrupt the central organs 
of Soviet totalitarian dictatorship: the formidable but 
highly personalized machines of the secret police and 
security agencies. This was inevitably an act of des- 
peration, probably the only means of survival or of 
ultimate attainment of Stalin’s crown visible to Malen- 
kov, Molotov and some others. But the immediate cost 
to the Kremlin in freedom of international action is 
gravely heavy, if not almost devastating; the long- 
term consequences are so ramified and potentially im- 
mense that it is impossible to assess them in specific 
terms. 





United Nations 


for peace opens 


Why is this a fact? First, because the Beria purge 
vas barely begun. Key “Beria men” in the MVD and 
MGB in the Soviet Union, and in the equivalent police- 
security organizations in the satellite states, must con- 
tinue to be removed, imprisoned or liquidated. Those 
already eradicated in Georgia, the Ukraine, East Ger- 
many and elsewhere constitute only the initial crop of 
obvious victims. If the clean-out is less than complete, 
the Kremlin’s new purgers will achieve no relative 
safety. Therefore, the purge of real or potential “Beria 
unreliables” must spread wider and deeper over an 
unpredictable future. 

When the rulers of a police-state empire liquidate 
their police officers on a large scale they become, in a 
twist of Clemenceau’s famous phrase, the victims of 
their victims. The victors over Beria have created new 


and sharp limitations—in some respects paralyzing re 
straints—upon their own powers of action. They must 
consolidate themselves to the utmost if they are to 
have an assured position from which to move in any 
international sense. 

The men in the Kremlin are fighting for huge per- 
sonal stakes in a Bolshevized palace revolution. No 
definite, reasonably permanent succession can be 
established before 1956 or 1957, at the earliest. Ac 
cordingly, Soviet leaders are in no position whatever 
to provoke deliberately a third world war, or to pro 
mote a major aggression which might touch off an 
atomic-weaponed conflict. 

Second, the Beria purge has other consequences 
which decidedly improve the Western democracies’ 
diplomatic position. The vendetta in the Kremlin’s top 


Vrijnederland, Amsterdam 


Ring around the moon 
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—— 


iN 


Feeling their strength, workers of Fast Berlin march 
in triumph into the West sector after rioting against 
the Soviet UN pose d regime of scarcity and tyranny 

ly has disastrously ¢ xplod al tha postwal myth 
Molotov & Com 
that 


or collectively, they possess no absolute power. 


hic Pare 
4 absolute Soviet power. Malenkoy 
pany demonstrated to the whole world singly 
While Western Europes peoples and cabinet mem 


bers breathed much easier, the enslaved populations 
of the Iron Curtain countries grasped the full meaning 
Poles 
COzechoslovaks immediately sensed the new weakness 


Kremlin 


‘trikes exceeded by far any that had previously oc 


of this historic change. East Germans and 


inn thee Their riots, mass demonstrations and 
curred under the Communist regimes. With a Kremlin 
blood feud confirmed, the hopes of the satellite peo- 
a new era of resistance began Moscow 


fast 


What precisely can the divided men in the Kremlin 


SOATE dl 


ples 
had to soften its manners and methods 
do about this extremely dangerous explosive puppet 
tate situation? Either they must clamp down harder 
than ever in all the colonial-status countries of FEast- 
ern Europe—or they must further relax the most op 
pressive controls imposed by their Communist regimes 
But the 
\loscow s discredited—it is 


PEEAp Os sible 


under existing circumstances—with myth of 


ibsolute powe! seriously 
for the Soviets to impose super-Stalinist 
teel-fisted measures throughout Eastern Europe. More 
HASS UpPPISINes and wholesale disorders would surely 
result. Popular unrest might well become a_ prairie 
fire of rebellion 

This is too great a risk for the faction-riven, mutual. 
distrustful Kremlin to take for 


time to come. They have no choice but to appease the 


associates i long 
satellites’ populations as much as may be necessary 
to Jull their justified and enflamed resentments and 
keep them relatively quiet 

Similarly 


n relation 


rtke 


the Politburo’s chiefs have no real choice 
to the They 


whatever concessions may be required to buy 


Western democracies must 
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The Soviet answer (0 sebellious “fellow workers’ 
Germany was 


THE DEFENSIVE 


in Last 
35-ton tanks. The force of the Red 


tood revealed as the sole support of the Communist regime 


Army 


And 


in terms of a several years respite in the cold 


vat the Kremlin most urgently needs: time. 
tiie 
war, can be bought only through conciliatory actions 
by Moscow 

It will be several years, let us remember, before any 
Soviet Malenkov, Molotov o1 


can win a clear succession to Stalin. To all those 


one leader someone 
else 
who are now feverishly scheming to obtain and ulti 
mately wield Stalin’s stupendous powers, that fabulous 
prize is worth a great deal more than making conces 
sions, either to Soviet or satellite populations or to 
capitalistic democracies 
rywiar the Kremlin wants to buy time is interesting 

| and encouraging. That the Kremlin must buy time 
is deeply significant. For this is the basic factor through 
which the free nations may win their salvation. We 
must determine exactly what forms the Russians’ new 
time-buying policy will take: what steps cannot be 
avoided by Moscow, if time is to be gained, and hou 
much these time-buving measures are likely to cost the 
Soviet dictatorship 

Stalin's death compe Is the Kremlin's 
popular support throughout the vast Soviet 
satellite In the USSR 


prices, more food and Malenkov’s promise of more 


strategists to 
Curry 
region amnesties, reduced 
consumer goods all testify to the Politburo’s sudden 
deep concern about the state of mind of some 210 
Soviet Similar reduced 

] 


working norms or hours. and promises of more food 


million citizens amnesties 


are carrots already dangling before the noses of an 
other 90 million people in Eastern Europe. Actually 


however, Radio Free Europe specialists report most 


of the Curtain countries this year are suffering from 
harvest disasters, with near famine, or worse, threaten 
ing millions of Poles, Czechoslovaks and Hungarians 


Moscow has prom sed MiOre ind better food sinc 





Pressure from the West was felt by Soviets when thou- 
sands of their subjects, denied free American food by po 
lice, swarmed into West Berlin to “buy” it at cut-rate prices. 


March 5 
perilous to fail to deliver. 


and precisely where it would now be most 
But many millions of tons 
of Sovict foodstuffs will be required merely to eas 
Eastern Europe's current food crisis. Such huge ship 
ments can only come out of the Soviet Union's military 
The drain on reserve stocks will have to con 
until the 


under the 


reserves, 


tinue satellites’ Even 
then, 


far less satellite-o 


1954 crops come in. 
new appeasement-of-farmers policy 
own food can be appropriated by 


Russia next year than in the past. 


T He Kremlin's military power stands to be limited 
still more by other recent gestures to the masses. 
The extra consumer goods promised to Soviet citizens 
by Premier Malenkov can only be provided at the ex- 
of the Reduced 
working norms and shorter hours must inevitably re- 
sult 


decrease in production. 


pense heavy, arms-making industries. 


both at home and in the satellites—in an overall 

Thus, because the Politburo is compelled to placate 
the Soviet ruled masses, Soviet and satellite war indus- 
try production is thrown into a temporary slowdown. 
most conservative view, this enforced slow- 


felt, That 


countless disruptions in the 


From the 
down must go on, or be for at least a year. 
is enough to cause 
Yea 
dustrial confusion and near-chaos in the mismanaged 
puppet-state industries. In the USSR Stalin’s vital goal 


of 60 million tons of steel production per year by the 


alone 


Five Plans, to increase greatly the chronic in- 


early 1960s must suffer further retardation. 
Not Butter!” 
something-to-eat or 


The totalitarian doctrine of “Guns has 
situation where 
has to be 


Until someone 


encountered a 


something-to-wear given an interlude of 


priority over guns. can sit in Stalin’s 
chair at Stalin’s desk and feel sure of his job, very 
sure of his personal power and very, very sure of his 
until then it highly probable that 


secret poli e 


Can they turn guns... 
Malenkov's 


abundance 


promises of 
must be made 
vood by top Sovict produc 
tion Ministers, reshuffle d 


after the arrest of Beria 


Saburov 


(Economic Planning 


Kosygin 
(Food and 
Light Industry) 
Malysher 


Medium Machinery) 


food and clothes for the Soviet-satellite peoples May 
receive some degree of precedence over all-out arms 
production for Soviet military forces. If this represents 
only 5 or 10 per cent fewer armaments and war pur 
pose factories than Moscow had been counting on up 
to March, 1953, it will still 
element of restraint. 


constitute a significant 


In addition, the satellites’ party machines are feat 
ridden from top to bottom because of the Beria purge. 
Krom the No. 1 puppets on down, no party member, 
can feel that his neck 
Ridding the puppet states’ secret police 


for months to come, is safe. 
and security 
organizations of all Beria-tainted individuals will be 
a prolonged, disruptive process greatly accentuating 
general distrust and uncertainty. 


... into enough butter? 


re; sg eh 
af 


yi 


erou di d 
well 


uUecCEeSSOI 


Food prices were cut in 
into state-owned 


stocked to 


April and Russians 
lo buy Shelves 
Stalin's 


Castronomo 


highlight the 


mere 


bounty of 
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So long as these critical Soviet empire matters re- 
main its primary preoccupation, the Kremlin must 
stay predominantly on the defensive, both at home 
and abroad. It cannot afford rash military gambles 
or “squeeze plays” in international diplomacy until 
Communist-style order has been restored throughout 
the entire Soviet orbit. The associated competitors for 
Stalin’s position and power continually advertise this 
fact to the world by their pronouncements and ma- 
neuve;rs, 

But time 
something for which any government-in-crisis must 


in the sense of international relations, is 


bargain—and pay. In this case time means, for Moscow, 
some years of relaxed Soviet-Free World relationships, 


an easing of the aggressive type of cold war, an at- 


tempt to increase East-West trade—in short, adequate 
time for the Kremlin’s dictatorship to become reen- 
trenched and for the Soviet-satellite empire to resume 
building up its industrial, economic and armed 
strength. Important progress toward all these regime 
preserving objectives cannot be made in one or two 
years. They could be impressively served only by 
something like a five-year or a ten-year truce in the 


cold war. 


ow much will the Kremlin's coalition of expedi- 
] | ency pay for such an indispensable respite? That 
depends chiefly upon the degree of unity maintained 
among the Nato democracies in the months of bar- 
gaining and negotiation ahead; upon the refusal of 
Western policy-makers to be bamboozled or to indulge 
in wishful thinking; upon the adroitness and tenacity 
of United Nations leaders 
lic opinion in the free nations; upon whether the ma- 


It also depends upon pub- 


jority of their citizens refuse to be deceived about the 
real nature of the men in the Kremlin, their motives 
and their long-term goals. They must, instead, persist 
in evaluating Soviet claims and propaganda with real 
istic and objective skepticism 

When the other fellow badly needs something, that 
is the moment to drive a hard bargain. For the first 
time since World War IL ended the Western allies 


are in this ideal situation with regard to the Soviet 


dictatorship. The West's governments will enjoy, for 


quite a while, their first real opportunity since the 
cold war began. For the Politburo has lost the initi- 
ative in Europe, plus a good deal of its freedom of ac- 
tion in the Curtain countries 

Moscow's German policy is in full retreat. It has 
completely lost any mass support among the eighteen 
million East Germans. It can talk about elections in 
connection with a unified Germany, but—provided 
the elections were genuinely free—everyone knows 
how a large majority of East Germans would vote. 
Granted that Moscow's foremost aim in Europe is 
eventually to win Germany. The fact remains that, re 
vardless of the outcome of the West German elec 


tions, the Soviets are in no position to get Communists 
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into a Bonn government in the near future or into any 
United German government, if one could soon be 
formed. 

In regard to all of Western Europe the best the 
Soviets can do is play for time, in the hope that the 
politically divided Western Europeans may do their 
work for them. On the free side of the Iron Curtain 
the initiative is no longer Moscow’s. 

Granted, too, that another Soviet-Chinese diversion 
in Asia cannot be safely discounted; also, that pros- 
pects are extremely favorable to Kremlin ambitions 
in Iran. Another Korea in the Far East cannot com- 
pensate for Moscow’s reduced powers of action and of 
bargaining in Europe, simply because Europe is the 
area of ultimate decision. 


yor identical reasons the possibilities for Western 
l propaganda and diplomacy are vastly enhanced. 
E:ver since Stalin's death Radio Free Europe’s experts 
have found this true in regard to the Tron Curtain 
populations: for example, the satellite Communists 
got their first news of Gottwald’s death and Beria’s 
arrest from RFE broadcasts. When even satellite party 
officials—as, it is now known, was the case in many 
smaller cities and towns—have to rely on RFE’s exile 
stations to learn what has happened to their own 
leaders, the free world is beginning to get them—by 
the ears. 

The Beria purge is the best excuse for satellite party 
members to listen to foreign broadcasts that has oc- 
curred in many years. Probably never before could 
a coordinated, all-out truth offensive, directed into 
Communist-ruled countries and regions, find such a 
wide audience as now is waiting avidly to learn what 
next. 

It is heartening to have the Soviets finally on the 
defensive and bargaining for time. But this sudden 
turn of events can be only as promising as Western 
diplomacy makes it. A wide coalition of allied govern- 
ments face the heavy responsibility of agreeing among 
themselves what and how much to ask from Moscow 
as a quid pro quo. At the minimum, a common set of 
proposals must be rapidly worked out among Wash- 
ington, London, Paris and Bonn. The West’s leaders 
possess a providential opportunity to seize the diplo- 
matic offensive. But actually to win great and durable 
gains for peace and security, democracy’s negotiators 
need a coordinated program, backed by sharp and 
shrewd dealing at every point. 

Some men, like some prizefighters, are most resource- 
ful when they are up against it. Such men are in the 
Kremlin, and they all took lessons for years from the 
greatest diplomatic winner of World War II—Josef 
Stalin. They may be on the defensive, and some of 
them may feel a knife at their backs. But they still 
know exactly what they want, and that there is more 
than one way to get it. So must the leaders of the 
West who will face them across the conference tables. 


. 





2. The UN is the tip-off 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 
UN Correspondent for The New York Times 


ee next few months will tell. By the time the store 

are dressed for Christmas, there should 

be an answer to the world’s one big question that has 
gobbled up all the little questions: 

Can the Western and the Soviet worlds do political 


. windows 


business? 

It looks as if diplomacy is in for its biggest fall and 
Winter season in years, and perhaps its most important 
in decades. In three different places, in three different 
osaiiliiiiaataan: the nations of the West will be looking 
for the answer to that one big question and there will 
be a dozen different partial answers that should add 
up to the huge “yes” or “no.” 

There is no such thing these days as a separate 
political or diplomatic move in the struggle for security 
that has been going on between East and West since 
the end of World War IL; all moves are intertwined. 
But in terms of time and place, the leaders of both 
sides will be jockeying for advantage—and for signs 
of the other's intentions—on three separate occasions 
in the months ahead: 

> The political conference which will take up the 
question of a Korean settlement, and, if there is any 
lick on that item, may go on to deal with such East- 
West sores as Indo-C ‘hina, 
China’s representation in the United Nations. 


Formosa and Communist 


> The proposed meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union—a meeting that the West would like confined 
to the German question and that Moscow wants to 
expand to take up other controversies. 

> The eighth regular meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 
big 
from the 
first two conferences, the Far East talks and the Big 
too, that anybody 


Chances are that the big headline news—the 


snarlings or the big maneuvers—will come 


Four meeting. But the chances are, 





Albania 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Outer Mongolia 

North Korea 

Republic of Viet Nam* 


BLOCKED 
BY US 








NATIONS WAITING FOR UN MEMBERSHIP 


* Rebel Red regime in Indo-China 


who is looking for detailed evidence, rather than gi- 


gantic gestures or slogans, as to whether or not the 


Malenkoy 


where it really intends to try to get along with the non 


regime has been forced into a position 
Communist world, would do well to spend his time in 
the diplomatic factory along the East River. 

The Governor of South Carolina put his finger right 
on it. The day James Byrnes was appointed by Presi 
United States delega- 


tion to the Eighth Assembly, he said the importance 


dent Eisenhower to serve on the 


of the session would be that it would provide a test of 
Soviet intentions for the world to see. 

The delegates to the General Assembly already have 
These of 
course, do not include the surprise packages that the 
Just 
about every diplomatic and economic nightmare that 
Some 
of the items have been around for five years and more. 


before them an agenda of fifty-eight items. 
major powers like to unwrap on opening day. 
makes the world toss sleeplessly is on the list. 
Delegates and public have grown weary talking and 
thinking about them. 

The special spice of this Assembly, however, will be 
the very familiarity of these items. Every delegate in 
the committee room will be waiting to see if the much 
advertised new look in Soviet policy will be reflected 
in the way Andrei Y. Vishinsky and his five-delegation 
band deal with them. 
and the Soviet 
Union will bring up the question of Communist Chi 


Korean unification is on the agenda 
nese representation in the UN. But if there is any prog 
ress to be made on these issues, it will not show up at 
the Assembly but in the Far E Dis 


regard them for the moment, and the following agenda 


astern Conference. 
items emerge as the litmus papers to test Soviet in 


tentions: 


Disarmament and Atomic Energy Control: ‘The «ay 


Malenkov claimed that the Russians had mastered the 





Laos 
Cambodia 
Nepal 
Ceylon 
Libya 
Jordan 
Japan 


Italy 
Portugal 
Eire 

Finland 
Austria 
South Korea 
Viet Nam 


BLOCKED 
BY USSR 
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hideous secret of the hydrogen bomb, the teletype 
with 
This leader 
a third was frightened and a 


machines of the wire services were clogged 


stories of the world’s reaction to the news. 
doubted 
fourth stuck his head firmly in the sand. 

At the United Nations, Secretary General Dag Ham- 


marskjoeld had one comment, not at all sensational, 


another feared, 


but a thought that must have struck a responsive chord 
the time 


atom control. 


in millions of people: More than ever, 
UN for international 
energy control has gotten 


is nou 
to work in the 

kor seven years, atomic 
practically nowhere, Bernard Baruch, the day he put 
before the UN the United States plan for a veto-free 
international control agency based on the strictest sort 
of supervision and management of atomic facilities, 
said that the world faced the choice between the quick 
and the dead. Seven years later, the world still had not 
made up its mind. 

The atomic energy control debate has become inter 


locked with the disarmament controversy; they are 


part of the same parcel. Western thinking now is that 


atomic control cannot stand alone but must be a phase 


a late phase—in a whole stage-by-stage disarmament 


scheme. There must be an arms census, verification of 
that census, ceilings placed on armed forces, step by 
step, balanced reduction of arms, and eventu: lly 
atomic disclosures and control. 
The Soviet Union denounced the “balanced” theory 
as a Pentagon trick to ferret out the Communist world’s 
secret and leave the United States in a position of 
atomic mastery. Prohibit atomic weapons immediately, 
knowledge. that 
West's 


answer that a paper prohibition was worse than no 


cried Soviet delegates, secure in the 


the slogan made better propaganda than the 


prohibition at all. 

aS peddled by 
Soviet 
Russians were ready to make 
West 
ina tunnel of friendship. The concessions boiled] down 
to the fact that the 
United Nations’ Disarmament Commission proceed on 


Last spring the Soviet atomic line, 
Mr. Vishinsky, seemed to take 
said that the 


all sorts of Concessions 


anew turn. The 
delegate 
and wanted to meet the 
Russians were willing to have the 
the basis of a work plan built on the balanced reduction 
and control theory. That certainly new, but in 
fact that the 
it meant nothing. 

or bluffing 
Western delegates 


expect the Soviet delegation to spring something new 


was 


view of the Commission took absolutely 
no action this year, 


Now, 


hydrogen bomb know-how, 


with the Russians boasting about 


many 


in the way of atomic or general disarmament proposals 
at the fall sessions. Just how far the Russians go, how 
willing they are to meet the West's insistence on com- 
plete international supervision, is one of the tests of 
intentions the delegates will be looking for 

Germ warfare: The Eighth Assembly will have betore 


ita statement from the Secretary General on the Com 
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world’s charges that the United States used 
Korean War. The 
United States welcomed 


munist 


germ wartare in the statement will 
show that the 
that the ¢ 


to whether they would allow one. It would be pleasant 


an investiga- 
tion communists never replied to queries as 
if the Soviet Union beat its breast and admitted its lie. 


Delegates don’t live in dream worlds, however, and 
are not expecting anything so spectacular. But they 
have a hunch that if Mr. 


next few 


Malenkov means to do busi- 


ness over the decades, he will order Mr. 


Vishinsky to go easy on the germ warfare charges. 

Admission of new members: Diplomatically speaking, 
this is likely to be the most profitable item on the 
Soviet Union. The Russians have been 
let the 


Eastern and Central Europe into the United Nations, 


agenda for the 


offering a trade: if we Sovietized countries of 
they will remove the veto that keeps out Italy, Portu- 
gal, Jordan, Ireland and a batch of other Western- 
minded countries. The United States has said “no,” 
each country must be judged separately and we will 


muster our majority voting strength against your 
satellites. Deadlock. But speak to any delegate and you 
discover that the pressure for bre aking davai the bars 
to admission of new countries to the UN is increasing. 
Latin Americans, especially, want Italy and Portugal 
admitted. The European countries think the Continent 
is underrepresented and would like to see delegates in 
the United Nations from Italy, Portugal, Ireland, 
As allies of the United States they have 


voting with the US on the membership issue, but not 


Austria. been 


unanimously and not enthusiastically. The Russians 


may not win the voting, but here’s an issue on which 
they can stand their ground and not antagonize the 


bulk of the non-Communist world. 


Aid to underdeveloped countries: In Geneva recently 


the Russians announced that they were going to give 
technical as 
Nations—their first 


contribution, Up to this time they had been attacking 


about a million dollars in rubles to the 
sistance program of the United 
the program; telling the underdeveloped countries not 
to accept aid, that it was all a trick. To the great sur- 
prise of nobody, the underdeveloped countries laughed 
hard in the Russians’ faces and Moscow decided to 
try to get into the act. It takes more than a few million 
rubles, though, to pose as the great benefactor to hu- 
manity. Just how far the USSR is prepared to go will be 
items on the agenda. 


shown in a variety of economic 


Those are the high points of the agenda as far as 
producing signs of Russian policy is concerned, but 
only the high points. On many other items, the Soviet 
Union has adopted a policy in the past that has been 
opposed by a majority of UN members. 

There is no expectation at the United Nations that 
waltzing into the 


the Russians will come Assembly 


Hall with a daisy chain in one hand and a briefcase 
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Diplomacy in the Limelight 


The forthcoming regular session of the UN Assembly will have the most attentive audience in 
years as the delegates watch hou Lodge and Vishinsky handle the tricky issucs of the peace 
‘ 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE: WASHINGTON IMPASSE 


bulging with diplomatic gifts in the other. Even if the 
Russians find themselves in a position where they must 
make concessions, the bargaining will be a long-drawn- 
out afkair 

But the point the diplomats are emphasizing these 
that at the Kighth General Assembly the Rus- 


vill have many opportunities to show ‘what they 


day i 


are selling. The diplomats will be listening not just to 
resolutions and dramatic moves from the Kremlin's 
representatives, but to the entire tone of Soviet policy 
as demonstrated in the sessions. 

‘Vishinsky better have something interesting to tell 
us,” a Western delegate said recently. “He'll never 


have another audience as attentive as this one.” 


3. Washington impasse: Red China 


By FREDERIC W. COLLINS 


Washington Corre spondent of The Providence Journal 


|" woutn be hard to find any foreign policy issue 


of recent times more perplexing to the United 
States government than Communist China’s claim to 
a general seat in the United Nations—and to a par- 
ticular one on the Security Council. Trouble is not es- 
pecially inherent in the issue; if it is difficult, American 
politics has made it so. 

In one form or another (for political purposes, UN 
membership and US diplomatic recognition of the 
Peking government are interchangeable ), the problem 
has been with us ever since Red troops crossed the 
Yangtze at midnight on April 20, 1949, and it had been 
anticipated before then 

The offenses against international etiquette immedi- 
ately committed by the new masters of the Chinese 
mainland spared Dean Acheson the necessity of facing 
the question. The incarceration of some of our diplo- 
mats and the expulsion of all of them could not be mis- 
taken for an invitation to normal relations. Acheson’s 
position was further relieved when it became obvious 


Leaders of the Congressional bloc loyal to Chiang are 
left) Senator Knowland, shown shaking hands on Formosa; 
center) Representative Judd, a former China missionary; 


> | & % 
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that the British Labor government, after extending rec- 
ognition as a down payment on friendship, was not 
going to get early delivery. Finally, the issue was 
crowded out of the forum by Chinese intervention in 
North Korea; it could be dismissed with the phrase 
that no nation, particularly one which had butted in 
on somebody else’s war, could shoot its way into 
the UN. 

Now, the Korean armistice has shown that the issue 
is still alive and demanding an answer; it has already 
fired up a pretty good fight between the British and 
the Americans. There is no way of dodging it. Mr. 
Dulles must edge in where Mr. Acheson did not, doubt- 
less to his intense relief, need to tread. 

American policy on Asia is deeper in domestic poli- 
tics than any other aspect of our foreign affairs. It was 
specifically excluded from the scope of bipartisan 
agreement by Senator Vandenberg, who, if not one 
of the authors of that agreement, nevertheless became 
one of its principal executors. Being outside the agree- 


Should old acquaintance be forgot 
(right) Senator Smith, acknowledging a toast from Chiang, 


while another Formosa visitor, Senator Sparkman, looks 
on. From the State Department, President Eisenhower is 





ment, Asia gave the Republicans, as the political chal- 
lengers of the Administration, their ideal opportunity, 
which they enthusiastically exploited. The Adminis- 
tration naturally reacted defensively. Positions hard- 
ened on both sides. Today, the Republicans have a 
vested political interest in past positions, which is a 
handicap, to say the least, in adapting to new realities. 

What is essentially McCarthyism enters into Asia 
policy. In their quest for subversion in the Democrats’ 
conduct of foreign policy, the Republicans quite logic- 
ally sought areas where the line between communism 
and non-communism was sharply drawn, where the 
abutting areas were black—or red—and white. China 
was the perfect hunting ground. In no time at all it 
was established almost as a natural law that anyone 
who was not for Chiang Kai-shek was for the Chinese 
Communists and therefore for communism. The grisly 
necrology of foreign service careers resulting from the 
operations of this law need not be recited. 

The Roosevelt administration created a vacuum of 
information about China into which emotion surged. 
To suggest that all was not well with the Chungking 
government during the war was to rend the fabric 
of Allied unity. In this situation the sentimentality 
about the Chinese which the American people had 
been building up for decades got out of hand. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself was among its captives. In his com- 
plicated dream of One World he accorded to the bat- 
tered and suspect Nationalist administration, sovereign 
only by Communist sufferance in a war coalition, the 
status of one of the five great powers of the globe. In 
doing this he overrode the astringent opinions of Win- 
ston Churchill. To this Rooseveltian obsession can be 
traced the permanent membership of China on the 
Security Council, main nettle in the current problem. 
Utmost truth, however, requires acknowledgment that 
by the time of the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 


the Republicans were seeking such honors on behalf 
of the Chinese quite as enthusiastically as the Ad 
ministration’s agents on the scene. 

Personalities and public promotion played a_ part. 
It is necessary only to recall the grave, brave references 
to the “Missimo”; Madame Chiang’s visits to the White 
House; the Wellesley background; the assiduous loyal 
ties of the Luces and Time-Life to the picturesque paii 
in the beleaguered capital of a faraway land. Public 
opinion never had a chance against public emotion. 

Personalities still play a part. Among them are: 


John Foster Dulles: The Secretary of State has publicly 
declared that he will not buy the unification of Korea 
at the cost of admitting Red China to the United Na- 
tions. However, his private conversation indicates that 
at some future time he is prepared to accept the Peking 
government as a UN member. It is a matter of timing. 


Walter Robertson: The Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, Robertson is an extremely intelli 
gent man who believes that UN membership for Red 
China would be disastrous. As he sees it, if Red China 
were given membership in the United Nations, and at 
the same time gained the relaxation of trade embargoes 
now in force, Peking would win such prestige on its 
continent that Southeast Asia would fall into its lap 
He further believes that Red China would then hold 
a trade advantage in Asia which would be adverse to 
Japan. Since Japan is at present economically de 
pendent upon the United States, Robertson assumes 
that the end result would be damaging to the US. He 
therefore believes Red China should not be admitted to 
the UN, whatever the merits of its case 


William F. Knowland: The Senior Senator from Cali 
fornia is known as the Senate’s foremost proponent of 
(Continued on page 51) 


.- by doubtful heads of State? 


counseled by Assistant Secretary Robertson, who opposes 
Red China for reasons of strategy, and Secretary Dulles, 
who seems willing to accept the Peking regime eventually. 
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Amid the postwar misery of Southern Italy, a sturdy com- 
munity of homeless boys has built a meaningful life. In- 


gredients? Very few of the world’s goods, but lots of music 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST HAAS 


“INCE 1816, the Orfanotrofio Umberto | has been sheltered in two old 
S 


monasteries overlooking the port of Salerno. It has always been a 
poor institution, but never so poor as after the last war, when a flood of 
war orphans raised its population to 325 seven-to-eighteen-year-olds, 
55 over capacity. The Italian government grants the orphanage about 
20 cents a day per boy. There are few private contributors, although 
one of its graduates, Ralph Aldesso York, now a successful businessman 
in Brooklyn, gives generously to his old “home.” Everything else must 
come from the boys themselves. In the carpenter, tailor, cobbler and 
printing shops, the orphans not only learn trades, but supply all their 
own needs and also do good, cheap work for the citizens of Salerno. 
Even the cherished band and orchestra must “play its own way” at 
carnivals. Lamenting the lack of equipment, Director Hugo Ricciardi 
says: “All we can still do for our boys is to help them solve their human 
problems and make them happy again.” Judging by the pride and envy 
with which even the children of Salerno who have parents speak of 


the Orfanotrofio, Ricciardi and his devoted maestros are succeeding 


<“Americans and Germans” is still a favo: 
Pam ite game even of war orphans in the Orfano 
trofio gardens, high above the Mediterranean 
port wheie Allied armies landed in 1943 


The Director, Hugo Ricciardi, was a report 
in search of a story when he first came to the 
orphanage 30 years ago. Caught by the spirit 
of the place—and the boys—he stayed to work 





Salerno orphans continued 


For a shower, (ie boys must wait their turn, draped 


toga-fashion in their towels; the old shower holds only 


sixteen at a time. Hot water is a once-a-week luxury 








} 


The noon meal, as in most of Southern Italy, consists of 
spaghetti, tomato sauce, a little fish, and bread. The only 


- 


drink is water, but there is ple nty of fruit for dessert 
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P , reese 4 ? A 
Barbering is done at home by orphans who learn the 
trade at no one’s expense—exce pt possibly their comrades’ 


The rush above is in preparation for a tour by the band 


First schooling is given the boys at the Orfanotrofio; later 
they go to commercial school outside. Budget allows one 
inkpot per classroom, but no one leaves without a diploma. 


Reveille rouses the boys from their beds, most of which have boards instead 
of springs. Trumpet calls for meals, classes, etc., are not a military note, 
but part of the lively musical accent the orphanage gives to all routine 





The Faith comes to the secular orphanage from outside, taught once a week by friendly 
young priests from the Salerno seminary. The boys listen intently; many of them come 
directly from the streets where they have been cut off from anything in which to believe 
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Salerno orphans continued 


oP 


Young man with a horn is 14-year-old Ciro Alfieri Old man with a story is Erico Gambardella, the carpenter. 
whose right hand was cut off by a Nazi grenade. Next He tells his pupils that he, too, was an orphan, who 
year, Ciro will gain a coveted place in the “Banda came back to the Orfanotrofio to teach 37 years ago. 


Day of glory dawns for the orphanage when the 
‘Banda” marches into town to start the three-day 
festival of San Matteo patron saint of Salerno. 


we “ 
A first look at the newspapers § ; ; > a, 


is the object of a wild melee every 





it 


week, The priests buy papers for . 


the orphans with their own pocket 
money, and can afford only 50 to 


go the rounds among the 325 boys 
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Revolution in Reading 


N ALL the recent generalizations 
| about the effects of pocket-size 
books on America’s reading habits 
only cursory attention has been given 
to the sturdy, growing list of excellent 
non-fiction reprints in this handy form. 
Yet this is a trend that should delight 
the heart of anyone who believes that 
the citizens of a democracy must be 
well informed, or who believes merely 
that knowledge is an important part 
of the good life—and would like to 
acquire some more himself, at low 
cost, 


titles 


no more than 15 per cent of the esti 


True, non-fiction amount to 
mated 250 million pocket-size or, to 
use the term preferred by the trade 
paper back books bought in the US 
last year. But even 30 million books 
represent a lot of knowledge, and 
papel back publishers, such as Free 
man Lewis of Pocket Books, estimate 
that next year non-fiction will account 
for 20 per cent of their totals. True, 
titles are 


also, not all non-fiction 


worthy of much attention, many of 
them being of the “Peoria Confiden 
tial” or “I Was a Scoundrel” variety. 
Let’s see, then, just what kind of good 
non-fiction books are available, and 
how they are selling. 

Outstanding among the four or five 
major publishers of paper-back books 
is the New Amevican Library of World 
Literature; its non-fiction is marketed 


Books.” A 


new Mentor book is published every 


under the name “Mentor 
month, and the company’s 1953 cat- 
alogue is exciting reading in itself 
For 35 cents you can buy a copy of 
Ruth Benedict's anthropology classic 
Patterns of Culture, Thoreau’s Walden, 
The Revolt of the 
Ortega y Gasset, the recent American 
1900-1950 by George F. 
Keanan, and 68 other equally impres 
Not books 


ivailable, but the public is buving 


Masses by José 


Diplomacy 


sive. titles only are such 
them. 

In 1952, New American Library's 
total both Mentors 


and the much bigger Signet list of fic 


sales, including 


tion, showed an increase of 15 per cent 
1951. Mentor 
were up 50 per cent, and this increase 


over sales, however, 


was felt at all outlets—drugstores and 


bus terminal newsstands, as well as 
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bookstores in college towns. Among 
the more popular titles were Lincoln 
Barnett’s primer of relativity, The 
and Dr. Einstein, Freud’s 
Sexual Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, and Mentor’s top best-seller, Pat- 
terns of Culture, which has sold more 
than 655,000 copies since 1946. This 
month Mentor is bringing out its trans 


Universe 


lation of the Koran, the first American 
edition in either hard or paper covers. 

A lot of the credit for New Amer 
ican’s non-fiction emphasis can be 
given to the parent company from 
1947, 
Books. Offshoot of a pioneer paper- 
back 
Penguin offers its American readers a 
lively list of over 500 titles—70 per 
cent of 


which it parted in Penguin 


publishing house in Britain, 


them non-fiction—at various 
prices, for the most part between 35 
and 85 cents. Among Penguin's spe- 
cialties are modern translations of 
such classics as The Divine Comedy, 
The Canterbury Tales, Tacitus, Xeno- 
phon, and the lesser-known Lusiads 
by the great Portuguese epic poet, 
Luis Camoéns. Many of Penguin’s 
titles are solid but popular “textbooks” 
ballet, 
archaeology. A handsome example in 
the last field is Vaillant’s 
definitive The Aztecs of Mexico, with 
64 pages of small but clear photo- 


on the art, architecture, or 


George 


graphic plates—complete for 85 cents. 


CORDING to Penguin editors, com 
/ pendious titles like Russian Art 


are chosen to fill continuing needs for 
specifi¢ knowledge, not to compete 
with reprints for the reader's randoin 
itself a 
regular publishing house—and well it 


interest. Penguin considers 


may, since half the books are not re 
but works 
sioned from specialists in England. An 
example is Tudor England by S. T. 


prints, original commis- 


Bindoff (65 cents), one of a projected 
series of eight volumes on the growth 
of English society, which has been 
praised as a “classic” study of the 
period, 


Pocket Books, 


first paper-back in 1939 and is today 


which put out its 


the biggest of the reprint houses, has 
taken the lead in’ art) reproduction. 
half-million 


Over a Americans have 


paid 50 cents for The Pocket Book of 
Old Masters, while the more sophis- 
ticated Pocket Book of Great Drau 
ings, edited by Paul Sachs of Harvard, 
found 163,000 discrirninating buyers. 

The success of these and_ similar 
pocket art collections has led to a 
more ambitious program. In October, 
Pocket Books will release a dozen 50- 
cent art books with full-color plates, 
each one devoted to the work of a 
Detailed will 
accompany the plates, some of which 


major artist. criticism 
are printed on folded double pages to 
allow greater size. In the Dégas and 
Kenoir volumes at least, the selection 
of paintings is a fresh one, and the 
plates, while soft in outline, for the 
most part are warm and vivid in their 


color tones. 


ATEST entry in the paper-back field 
[| is Anchor Books, backed by the 
formidable publishing resources _ of 
Doubleday & Company. Printed on 
good quality paper, Anchors are priced 
from 65 cents to $1.25 (for To the 
Finland Station Wilson’s 
study of the historical development of 


Edmund 


communism). Since April 16, when 
the first Anchor books were issued, the 
public has bought more than 160,000 
of the first twelve titles, nine of them 
The 


were all non-fiction: Modern Science 


non-fiction, three best-sellers 
and Modern Man, by James Bryant 
Conant, Studies in Classic American 
Literature, by D. H. Lawrence, and 
The Idea of a Theater, by Francis 
Fergusson. Three of the four Anchors 
scheduled for this month are also non- 
fiction, including the first American 
edition of Sit 
Man On His Nature, a British explora- 


Charles Sherrington’s 


tion of the origins of human conscious 
ness, 
Heretofore, non-fiction has fre 
quently been slighted in the display 
racks of newsstands and other paper- 
back outlets. Anchor Books, however, 
are sold exclusively in bookstores, with 
the regular book discount to the re- 
tailer. Now that paper-backs for the 
first time are challenging hard-covers 
on their own terms, it may mean a 
still wider range of good, low-priced 


non-fiction for everyone, 





1 ] 2 8 The Saturday Evening Post begins publication 
1 8B 8 3 The Ladies Home Journal changes a nation’s habits 
| : 2 3 Time inaugurates the newsweekly idea 


| q 3 6 Life develops the picture magazine 





and now. 


Charter subscribers will receive 


the Premier Issue in mid-October 
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Will you, when you are through reading this issue, pass 

it on to a friend or business associate who is as world- 

W | d interested as you are? Better still, if you believe in what 
L Vou O WORLD is trying to do... will you suggest that he, too, 

P become a charter subscriber. This way you will do him 

5 peop le a favor—by putting this wonderful new source of world 
- knowledge in his hands. And yourself a favor—by shar- 

ing this knowledge in future contacts and conversations 


r) 
CO avor “es with him. And, of course, yuu will also be doing a most 


helpful favor to us . 
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Winston Churchill: The Era and 
the Man, by Virginia Cowles. Har- 
pers, New York; 378 pp: $5. 
Reviewed by Peter VieERECK 
Except for his own memoirs, there 
book about the British 
Prime Minister than this biography 


is no better 


by Virginia Cowles. Primarily, it is a 
first-rate job. Secondly, its colorful 
mecdotes make delightful reading. Yet 
they are there not for their own sake 
but because they illuminate Churchill's 
character and motives, and thereby 
history itself. 

Miss Cowles is a good friend of 
Churchill’s. On the other hand, she 
favors the Labor party (for which 
she has campaigned) over the Con- 
servative party. Add these prejudices 
and divide by two, and you get as 
fair-minded an assessment as the most 
objective historian could demand. 
Here is no hero worship; if anything, 
she leans over backwards to give the 
anti-Churchill case in such disputed 
matters as his part in the Galiipoli 
disaster and the breaking of the 19236 
general strike, yet she is equally care 
ful to show his basic greatness. 

The author is most thorough and 
original in the period before World 
War II, especially the early 1900s. 
In view of the excellent coverage of 
Churchill’s World War II leadership, 
the sudden skimpiness as her history 
approaches the present is no irre 


mediable loss. Why 


coals to Newcastle 


should she carry 
about the Battle 
of Britain when she has so much un 
Churchill’s 
and 


familiar material about 
important social reforms 


labor legislation of 1906-14? 


pro- 


Yet the biographer’s joint admira 
the party 
Churchill, while making the book suc 
cessful as balanced biography, makes 


tion for Laboi and for 


it a failure as .ociology; better if her 
subtitle had been simply “the Man,” 
not “the Era and the Man.” She likes 
understands _ this 
dislikes misunder- 
stands conservatism. Not that praise 
of conservatism is called for. But at 


and Conservative 


leader; she and 


least a presentation of Conservative 


Sir Winston Churchill 


principles, no matter how sharply 


critical, should emerge. It does not. 
Reading this book, an American may 
well wonder why anyone but a fool or 
why 
Churchill and half of England cling to 


the Conservative party. 


a snob votes Conservative, or 


The book that remains to be writ 
ten about Churchill won’t be as read- 
able or as salable as this one, for it 
will deal with ideas as social forces, 
especially with the complex and often 
inconsistent ideas of conservatism. I 
wish the present biography had been 
duller, more theoretical. British poli- 
ticians, including Churchill, are more 
empiric than, sav, the French doc 
trinaires. Yet empiricism is itself a 
theory. Distrust of ideologies is sim- 


ply one kind of ideology. 


While every 
saga of 1940, few know the story of 
the 1903 that 


crucial in distinguishing between the 


American knows the 


turning point was 
two kinds of “conservatism,” the plu- 
tocracy which conserves mere econom 
ic privilege (as represented by the Old 
Guard Republicans and their current 
huckster rampage in Congress) and 
the noblesse oblige aristocratic tradi 
tion of selfless service which unites a 
country by shared traditions and the 
common experiences of a struggle for 
liberty and justice. This second kind 
of conservatism—the opposite of Old 
Guard Republicanism—is represented 
by Winston Churchill. It was the basic 
cause of his 1903 split with the Con 
servatives. Miss Cowles gives an ex 
cellent description of this break in 
terms of Churchill's personality but 
dwells only briefly on the ideology be 
hind it. 

By temporarily joining the pre-1914 
Liberals, Churchill performed a serv 
ice of the utmost importance for the 
American 1950s: he took conservatism 
The 


latter had abandoned for naked pro 


away from the Conservatives. 
tectionism that program of social prog 
ress within the framework of throne 
and altar by which Churchill's hero, 
Disraeli, had the 


bund ‘Tory party. Had this program 


resurrected mori 
been sustained by the Conservatives, 
the Labor 
stereotypes of class war, would never 
have triumphed. For the Toryism 
of Disraeli and of Lord Randolph 
Churchill (Sir Winston’s father) legal 
ized the workers’ right to strike, picket 


party, with its socialist 


and unionize as part of the Burkean 
“rights of Englishmen’—that is, within 
the conservative mona» hical frame- 
work—not as Jacobin “natural rights 
of man” or as Marxist-Hegelian tele 
ological junk. 

While genuine Tory democracy re 
the 
munity and society by drawing upon 


stores medieval sense of com 
the traditions of cooperation which 
inhere in both aristocracy and trade 
unions, a false conservatism dissolves 
and 


all social community ties, all 
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cultural and human values 
only the war of all 
ill. “Instead of falling,’ 


“under the 


religious 
| 


leaving against 
’ said Disraeli 


thralldom of capital un 


der those who, while they boast of 


their intelligence, are more proud of 
their wealth—if we must find a neu 
force to maintain the ancient throne 
and monarchy of England, then J, for 
one, hope that we may find that novel 
power in the invigorating energies of 
an educated and enfranchised peo 
ple.” It was Disraeli’s Tories, not the 
Liberals, who gave the franchise to 
the working class in 1867, after the 
Whig reform bill of 1832 had made 
the men of commerce the new ruling 
class. 

The application of a Churchill biog 
raphy to the Republican America of 
our own day—an application the pres 
ent biographer muffed—should be ob 
vious enough. In case it isn’t, let us 
conclude by quoting a speech made 
by Churchill at the time of his 1903 


break with his party 


The new fiscal policy means a change 
not only in the historic English Parties 
but in the conditions of our public life 
The old Conservative Party with its re- 
ligious convictions and constitutional 
principles will disappear and a new 
party will arise—like perhaps the Re 
publican Party in the United States of 
America 
whose opinions will turn on tariffs and 
who will cause the lobbies to be crowd 
ed with the touts of protected indus 


(Italics mine AA 


rigid, matcrialist and secular, 


tries 


Peter Viereck, Professor of History at 
Mount Holyoke College, is the author 
of Conservatism Revisited. 





The Rommel Papers. Edited by 
B. H. Liddell Hart. Harcouit, Brace, 
New York; 580 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by Percy KNautH 


While the tanks and guns and bones 
of men subside into rust and dust on 
the plains of Africa and Europe, the 
militarists of Germany meet again. 
Fifteen thousand veterans paraded 
recently in Hanover, many of them 
from the notorious Waffen §$.S.; and 
members of the German government 
listened while a former general of 
that Elite 


for its leaders the original] concept of 


outlawed Guard claimed 


a European army. And on the same 
day, 270 miles away in Mannheim, 620 
delegates of 30 neo-Nazi splinter 
groups cheered insulting references to 
Franklin D. Winston 


Roosevelt and 
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Churchill, and a denunciation of dem 


ocracy as the glorification of medi 
ocrity 


These 
mind by the reader who picks up 


things should be borne in 
Liddell Hart’s biography of Erwin 
Field Marshal 


Was a 


Rommel, the German 
of the 
man who in his lifetime was a legend, 


desert war. Rommel 


scarcely less to the enemy than to his 


own men, and postwar representa 


tions of his rocket-like career, both in 
books and in the movies, have not 
detracted from it. Nor is this extraor 
own. vivid 


Mr. Hart 


does not exaggerate when he says in 


dinary collection of his 


writings likely to do so 


his preface that the “impact which 


Rommel made in the world will be 


Field Marshal Rommel 


deepened by his with the 
pen.” It probably will be; the Field 
Marshal 


as he was 


pow CI 


was almost as forceful a 


write! a commander. His 


papers are not only a posthumous 
solid merits as a 
thinker; they 


are as exciting reading on the pure 


tribute to his very 


soldier and a military 


adventure of war as anything that 
has been written. 
But there is little to 


reader of the dreadful cause for which 


remind the 


the Marshal fought with such daring 
and dedication. Mr. Hart, who edited 
and published these papers whic h 
were saved from destruetion by Roim 
mel’s friends and family, clearly ap 
proached his task with the admiration 
of a military writer for an outstand 
ing soldier, Since Rommel’s writings 


were far from complete, he has drawn 


on others to fill in some of the gaps 
General Fritz Bayerlein of the Afrika 


and 


Korps, Rommel’s son Manfred, 
others who lived and fought with the 
Field Marshal. From their contribu- 
tions, and from the raw material of 
the memoirs, comes a vivid picture not 
only of the battles Rommel fought but 
of the man himself. 

What manner of man was he? As 
a commander, he had enormous vi 
tality and force; he was a leader who 
projected himself unsparingly into any 


and every situation. Often he person 


ally drove his men forward by sheer 


élan. He was furiously impatient with 
incompetents or anyone who did not 
respond with everything he had. He 
was an absolutely dedicated soldier. 
He was a tactician whose imagination 
knew no bounds; the limitless ex 
panses of the desert seemed to have 
been made expressly as a_ proving 
ground for his ideas. He was chival- 
enemies to an 
almost The 


British respected him so highly that 


rous to his defeated 


anachronistic degree. 
during the campaigns a kind of coun 
ter-propaganda had to be undertaken 
in the Eighth Army; respect threat 
ened to go too far, 

But behind the soldier, somewhere 
lies the man. The man who has, pet 
haps, his doubts and scruples about 
the deadly game he is engaged in 
about the human beings who die in 
agony following the strokes of his 
crayon on a battle map, about the 
cause he serves. In Rommel’s life the 
doubts and scruples seem to have 
come very late. He met his death with 
dignity, but for all of that it was 
shameful and inglorious—poison, self 
administered on the orders of his 
Fiihrer whom he had so unquestion 
ingly served until the shadow of im 
pending defeat could no longer be 
ignored. late, he 


the realization that a soldier must give 


Too awakened to 
thought not only to victory but also 
to the cause for which he fights. The 
last words in this book are a measure 
of the despair in which he ended his 
made the more bitter by his 
“The sky Ger 


” he wrote before he died, “has 


day 5. 


earlier glory over 
many 
grown Very dark.” It is well to realize 
today, when would-be soldiers march 
again in Germany, that Rommel was 
the lesser man for not having seen 


much sooner how very dark it was. 


Percy Knauth, a former Life and Time 
correspondent, is the author of Ger 


many in Defeat. 





Iran, by Richard N. Frye. Henry 
Holt, New York; 126 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewed by T. Cuvier YOUNG 


This small, concise, comprehensive 
handbook on the 
“Land and People,” the “Empires of 
the Past” and “The West and Oil.” 
Except for the latter part of the third 
section, which covers postwar events 


Iran deals with 


up to 1953, most of the story has 
told albeit any 
better within this compass, Moreover, 
fact, 


treatment is so ab- 


been before, never 


there are occasional errors of 
and at times the 
breviated as to give rise to misconcep- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

It is misleading to state that “By 
the treaty [of 1921] Soviet Russia re- 
nounced all of the privileges of the 
Tsarist government in Iran, including 
the capitulations, and all concessions 
and property.” Not only were the Cas- 
pian caviar fisheries exempted, but 
the treaty was conditional on Iran’s 
never giving any of these concessions 
to a third 

In the same context are reproduced 
Articles V and VI of the 1921 Irano- 
Soviet treaty, by which “Russia had 


the right to move troops into Iran if 


power. 


foreigners prepared plots against the 
USSR on Iranian soil.” This is to ac- 
cept uncritically the Soviet interpreta- 
tion of this treaty, to ignore the ex- 
change of letters between the Soviet 
Embassy and the Iranian government 
in which the Soviet representative 
stated clearly that Articles V and VI 
apply only “to cases in which prep 
arations have been made for a con- 
attack 
or the Soviet Republics allied to her, 


siderable armed upon Russia 
by the partisans of the regime which 
has been overthrown o1 by its sup- 
porters among those foreign powers 
which are in a position to assist the 


the Workers’ 
ants’ Republics. ag 


enemies of and Peas- 

Similarly, to indicate that, among 
concessions granted to secure Soviet 
troop evacuation in 1946, “Qavam also 
promised to enter into negotiations 
with the Democrats in Azerbaijan to 
guarantee their rights and to recognize 
them as the legal provincial govern- 
ment” is not completely accurate. It 
was actually the Soviets who, in ex- 
change for Qavam’s other concessions, 
promised, in addition to evacuating 
Azerbaijan, to try to persuade the 
Azerbaijanian regime to negotiate 
with Tehran with a view to integrat 
ing its autonomy in the framework of 


the Iranian Constitution and national 
unity. 

The Fadayan-i-Islam were never a 
large enough group to be equated 
with the Communists and the nation- 
alist supporters of Mossadegh—cer- 
tainly not to be compared to the 
Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt or to 
be linked closely with Kashani; per- 
haps the Mujahidin-i-Islam (Warriors 
of Islam), underthe leadership of 
this cleric, is meant. Nor is it  cor- 
rect to describe their demonstrations 
as “wild” or to speak of the nation- 
alists’ “Communist comrades.” More- 
over, it was the Shah, not the Majlis, 
who refused to support Qavam. The 
most significant feature of the day of 
the general strike, July 21, 1952, was 
that after the Shah’s withdrawal of 


police and soldiers from the Tehran 


streets in mid-afternoon few acts of 


violence occurred during the rest of 
the day, despite the provocative at 
tempts of the Tudeh to commit the 
populace. This kind of general instinc- 
tive reaction goes far to explain why 
the Communists have not been able 
to seize power, despite such oppor 
tunities as that of last year. 

The book carries a suggestive biblio 
graphical note, statistics on land and 
people, a summary of the Iranian Con- 
stitution and a helpful index. In spite 
of its defects, it is a useful introduc 
tion to the people, history end recent 


struggles of Iran 


T. Cuyler Young is Garrett Professor of 
Foreign Affairs at Princeton University. 





Middle East Dilemmas, by J. C. 
Tlurewitz. Harpers, 273 pps $3.75. 

A masterly discussion of the problems 
of Iran, Egypt, the Arab-Israel area, 
and Turkey, their relations with the 
United States, and the difficulties of 
working out an effective assistance 
program, 


India and the Awakening East, by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper, 237 pp., $3. 
An uncommonly sound and ViN id ac- 
count of Mrs. Roosevelt's 1952 journey 
to India, with visits to Pakistan, Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan and Israel. 


The Strange Case of Alger Hiss, by 
the Earl Jowitt. Doubleday, 380 Pps 
$3.95. 

In his analysis, England’s former Lord 
Chancellor displays no love for Whit 
taker Chambers nor yet any new light 
on the case, and, like the rest of us, 
he is stopped dead in his tracks by 
the celebrated Woodstock typewriter. 


I Was a Captive in Korea, by Philip 
Deane. Norton, 253 pp. $3.50 

In as harrowing a narrative as the war 
has yet produced, the London Ob 
server's correspondent reports on his 
capture by the Communists and_ his 
thirty-three months in captivity. 


Spain in the Modern World, by 
James Cleugh. Knopf, 339 pp., $4.75. 
Comprehensive, jampacked with facts 
and opinions yet readable, this study 
should prove salutary to extremists on 
the Spanish question. 


For More Than Bread, by Clarence 
E. Pickett. Little, Brown; 433 pp., $5. 
An autobiography combined with an 
informal history of the inspiring work 
abroad done by the American Friends 
Service Committee, 


New and Noteworthy 


The Worldly Philosophers, by Rob 
ert L. Heilbroner Schuster, 
343 pp., $5. 

A brilliant exposition of the ideas of 
the great economic theorists—popular 


Simon & 


ization at its best. 


The United States of America: A 
History, by Henry Bamford Parkes. 
Knopf, 797 pp., $7.50. 

Stress on and cultural trends 
marks this excellent one-volume history 
by a historian noted for his acumen. 


ideas 


the 
University Presses 


From 


Japan and America Today, by Edwin 
O. Reischauer. Stanford, 166 Pps $3. 
An extremely pertinent discussion of 
ticklish problems for example, Jap 
anese trade with China—that are chal 
lenging US diplomac y's best brains 


Communism vs. International Law, 
by Ann Van Wynen Thomas. Southern 
Methodist, 146 pp., $3.75 

From this heavy-handed rehashing of 
clichés about useful 
appraisal of the predicament of inter 


national Jaw 


COMMIMUnISI a 
somehow manages to 


emerge 


The Achievement of D. H. Lawrence, 
by Frederick J. Hoffman and Harry T 
Moore. Oklahoma, 290 pps $4 

A collection of first-rate critical « ssays, 
including a fine Thurber fantasy, on 
the underrated genius, with an acute 
introduction by the editors 


The Legacy of Persia. Edited by A 
J. Arberry. Oxford, 421 pp., $6. 

This tenth volume in the unsurpassed 
A wan vy” series contains thirteen es 
says by Persian experts plus superior 


black and white plates 
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Cartoons of the 


Elseviers Weekblad, Amsterdam 








Sensational! Death-defying! Impossible! See Marianne on the tightrope! 
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from the Netherlands, Britain, Colombia 


Reproduced by permission proprietors of Punch 
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“Well, he will be seon, anyway.” 
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“Who's next?” 
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More food for mankind’s hungry millions; 
A higher living standard for the world; 


All this may lie in our most common herb. 


By GEORGE SCULLIN 


| N THE cotton country of southern Georgia recently, 


a disconsolate planter was taking a county agent 
of the US Department of Agriculture on a tour of his 
fields. He wanted advice on how to rid himself of 
weeds. One field in particular was overrun by a vicious 
plant called Johnson grass which threatened to smother 
the young cotton crop. The county agent, surveying 
this sad sight, rubbed his hands. “Fine, fine,” he ex- 
claimed. “One more shot of fertilizer should do it.” 

“Fertilizer!” said the planter incredulously. “How 
can fertilizer save that cotton now?” 

“Who said anything about cotton?” the agent de- 
manded. “Save the weeds!” 

This advice might not seem calculated to inspire 
confidence in a government agricultural expert; but the 
agent wasn't crazy. Like so many other growers of all 
varieties of crops, the cotton planter hadn't yet heard 
of the miraculous virtues of grass. But he found out. 
That season he let the Johnson grass take over, fat- 
tened a herd of steers on it, sold them and realized 
more profit per acre than any other planter in’ the 
vicinity. And Johnson grass, once the bane of row 
crops, is becoming a regular crop in the South today 

The Georgia planter is only one of thousands in 
American agriculture who in the last decade have dis- 
covered, for the most part haphazardly, that enormous 
profits can be made from grass. Today, with the known 
facts about grass collected and evaluated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the enthusiasm of the county 


The parched, cracked, sterile soil of drought 
(above) is a nightmare to farmers. Grass can 
prevent it, and fatten their animals hesides. 


agent is fully substantiated by facts and figures. Grass, 
say the agronomists, can mean a higher standard of 
living for families the world over, with more red meat 
on their tables, better clothes on their backs, greater 
substance to their savings. It can preserve highways, 
railroads and airports; prevent flood erosion; reclaim 
the 
world’s wildly fluctuating agricultural economy. But 


deserts; restore exhausted soils; and stabilize 
most important, grass is well on the way to proving 
itself as a new source of food for a world population 
which is growing so fast it threatens, within our life 
time, to exhaust the known supply of nourishment. 

How serious the problem is becomes abundantly 
clear from a few basic US statistics: 

In America, each day brings 7,000 new mouths to 


feed. By 


swelled to around 190 million people—30 million more 


1975 this country’s population will have 


than today. To provide food for them, 115 million ad- 
But 
acres just aren't there. If all the irrigation, drainage, 


ditional acres of good land are needed. those 
flood control, land reclamation and land clearing proj 
ects planned by government and private industry are 
successfully completed, 30 million acres of new land 
will be available. Another 15 million may be acquired 
if the tractor entirely replaces mules and horses on our 
smaller farms. But the most optimistic estimates show 
a frightening gap between the land we shall need for 
food by 1975 and the amount we can now count on. 
The situation is not new. By 1920, the US had, to all 
settled its last 
the years which followed, private and government 


intents and purposes, frontiers. In 
sponsored. irrigation and drainage programs managed 
to reclaim 157 million acres of land, but it was not 
enough to keep pace with the growing population's 
needs. Science came through with hybrid corn, disease 
resistant grains, inorganic fertilizers to boost crops, and 
improved systems of farm management—all these 
added the equivalent of 64 million acres. The tractor 
moved onto the land, and the horse and mule moved 
off it, releasing another +38 million acres of hay and 
pasture land for food and fiber production. Thus we 
have squeaked by—but only just. Now, after a world 
war which reduced entire countries to starvation, and 
with added millions to feed overseas, what was a press 
ing problem has become an urgent threat. 

The answer, when it was found, lay almost literalls 
underfoot. But it was no sudden discovery, nor one 
made by any one man or group of men. And it was a 
long time coming. Because what the Department of 
Agriculture, the Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
the county agents and the commercial researchers were 
looking for was food for human beings. They oves 
looked the potentialities of something which, itself un 
fit for food, might nonetheless produce it. 

There were a few prophets in green pastures—the 
wealthy horse-breeders of Kentucky who touted the 
body-building features of their famed bluegrass; Louis 
Bromfield, the literary sage of Ohio, who demonstrated 


on his own farm the riches to be found in grasses. But 
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Useless farm machinery litters the fields of drought- 
stricken Texas farm. This summer's long dry spell not only 
blasted food production but raised threat of new dust bowls. 


agriculture is the slowest moving of the sciences. Even 
in the progressive US it is a rule of thumb that a full 
generation is needed between the introduction of a 
proved new method or product and its general accept- 
ance on the farm. The discovery of grass was forced 
upon agronomists and farmers by accidents, unsup- 
ported hunches and sheer desperation. 

In the mid-thirties, for example, a series of local 
droughts forced cattle and dairy farmers to new ex- 
pedients. Their corn having failed, they cut up green 
hay and weeds as emergency silage. Beef cattle picked 
up surprisingly; milk production of dairy cows soared. 
Farmers further discovered that while some grasses 
died in a drought, others took it easy in the dry spell, 
then grew amazingly after the first fall rains. Could 
there be, some of them wondered, any significance in 
these findings? They took their questions to the scien- 
tists, and corroborative evidence about the potential- 
ities of grasses was soon produced. It came from many 
sources and it was a complex story of man’s destruction, 
and subsequent revival, of nature’s original provender. 

The native grasses of America, like the native Indi- 
ans, had a sorry history. Once rich and flourishing over 
vast areas of the land, they were expropriated, plowed 
under, or burned over. Only land that was too rocky, 
or too hilly, or too sterile from over-exploitation was 
left for grasslands use, as secondary, non-profit forage. 
When the hills and semiarid lands were overgrazed 
and erosion by wind and water set in, it was considered 
proof that the land was no good in the first place. The 
plain fact was that the native American grasses, 
adapted to survival on natural terms, didn’t have a 
chance against the encroachments of civilization. 

What they needed was an infusion of new blood, a 
touch of the same melting-pot process that produced 
the energy and stamina of the American people. They 
got it-through the foresightedness of settlers who 
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brought with them or had sent over seeds from their 
homelands. Some of the immigrants flourished, notably 
alfalfa, which became a sturdy and indispensable cit- 
izen of the Midwest. Others failed or, like yellow 
clover, rebelled and became as wild as weeds. But no 
organized effort was made to discover the whys and 
wherefores of success or failure. 

By 1910 many immigrant grasses were flourishing in 
isolated patches. Along with alfalfa from Siberia were 
the brome grasses from Hungary, Sudan grass from 
Africa, Bermuda grass, and crested wheat from Russia. 
Later immigrants were ladino clover from Italy, 
Rhodesgrass from Africa, lespedeza from Japan, and a 
new, wilt-resistant alfalfa from Turkestan. 

Grass might have been discovered in those middle 
years of its rebirth in the American melting pot. But it 
wasn't. No one looked at the overall picture—there was 
none, But, in separate and uncoordinated fields, the 
evidence was slowly piling up. 

The chemical industry, measuring the results pro- 
duced by inorganic fertilizers, had figures to prove that 
$1 invested in fertilizer for grassland would return 
$7.25 in extra beef or milk. 

The silo industry, following the lead of the farmers 
who had used grass and weeds for silage, had figures 
to prove that grass silage was (1) practically as nu- 
tritious as rich green pasturage; (2) could be har- 
vested, rain or shine, entirely by machinery; (3) elim- 
inated the dangers of drought because it could be 
harvested in the spring and fed out during dry spells; 
(4) would keep indefinitely, winter and summer, pro- 
viding in effect fresh pasturage the year round. 

The Department of Agriculture had figures to show 
which of the known grasses would grow in what 
localities; under what conditions of heat, cold, wetness, 
dryness; and how they would pay off in meat, milk, 
wool, leather, erosion control and soil improvement. 


I r was not until 1950 that the scattered facts were as- 
sembled and something like a clear picture began 


to emerge. When all the unrelated findings accumu- 
lated by agricultural schools, experiment stations, 
county agents and private farmers were finally amassed 
hy the Department of agriculture, the story they told 
was both shocking and astounding. Shocking because 
it showed that grass research was fully a quarter of a 
century behind the times. Astounding because, limited 
though research had been, it showed grass was the 
long-sought source of a world food supply. 

What followed was, for slow-moving agriculture, a 
stampede comparable to the California gold rush. 
“Grass production,” declared Lewis I. Jones, Grass- 
lands Coordinator of the Department of Agriculture, 
“is the most universally accepted program we have 
ever seen. It must be the first time that everyone con- 
cerned with agriculture has been in agreement.” 

Not only was there no dispute; there was uncon- 
cealed enthusiasm. “With the improved grasses we 
have now,” said Dr. Ralph E. Hodson, Assistant Chief 





Sleek cattle fatten on a West Virginia pasture seeded with 
ladino clover and orchard grass (below), while on an ex- 
hausted Western range (right) a stricken steer dies in agony. 


of the Department's Bureau of Dairy Industry, “we 
can supply the dairy needs of America for the next 
twenty-five years—without increasing the size of the 
herds by a single cow.” By developing existing grass- 
lands, cattle and sheep in the dairy states could be 
increased by 240 per cent; in the West by 50 per cent; 
in the South by 475 per cent. 

Within the last few years the world has been getting 
proof of the miracles which grass can work. It is evi- 
dence that makes farmers rub their eyes and look again. 


> A cow-calf program developed in Kentucky, as 
described by Willis Stout, Soil and Green Pastures 
editor of The Kentucky Farmer, has been returning 
$200 for every $40 invested in the last two years. The 
secret lies in a pasture in which grasses and legumes 
are mixed in about equal amounts—for example, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and alfalfa. To this mixture is added, 
around March 1, one cow with calf per acre. The calf 
with its mother is left to graze and grow. Around 
November 1 the 800-pound calf is ready for marketing. 
Seeding and fertilizing the pasture has cost $40 an 
acre the first year, $12 a year thereafter. The calf, at 
30 cents per pound, returns $240. 
© In California, five years ago, a helicopter pilot 
named Bob Boughton fertilized thousands of acres of 
semiarid land in the Sierra foothills which heretofore 
only goats could negotiate. Having fertilized it, he 
lew back over the area and dropped grass seed. That 
land, which cost $2 an acre, plus another $2 for 
fertilizing and seeding, is worth $50 an acre today as 
goat and sheep pasturage. In five years it has returned 
$46 for every $5 invested, and is supporting ten goats 
for every one before the improved grasses were sown. 
> Other testimonials were picked up by county agents 
throughout the country. “I found that ladino and clover 
grass worked into my native grass pasture outyielded 


my old pasture two to one in nutrition values,” said a 
Vermont farmer. A Nebraska man reported: “On 9 
acres of alfalfa mixed with brome, | fed 10 head of 
cattle and 40 sheep from mid-April to mid-June, then 
harvested 1,000 pounds of seed, and finished in the 
fall with a cutting that yielded 20 tons of excellent hay 
for the winter.” And a Wisconsin dairy farmer wrote: 
“I’ve doubled my milk production without increasing 
the size of my herd, stopped all erosion in my pastures 
and built up the fertility of my soil to the point where 
it could be used for any crop if it weren't already doing 
better than row crops as pasturage.” 

Further improvements can be forecast. Hybrid 
grasses are in the making. Already the tall but sensi- 
tive Sudan grass has been crossed with the vicious, 
strangling Johnson grass, and the resulting hybrid is 
showing a murderous ability to throttle all the weeds 
in its vicinity while maintaining its nutritious qualities 
as silage and getting tougher in the face of droughts. 
Another cross has bred Sudan grass with sorghum to 
produce silage almost as sweet and twice as palatable 
as molasses. In freezing test chambers grasses are being 
developed that will grow through the winter in all but 
the coldest states. Grasses are being produced that will 
thrive in hot, semiarid lands. 

The end is nowhere in sight. Last August, some 2,000 
grasslands experts from 53 countries met for the Sixth 
International Grasslands Congress at Pennsylvania 
State College. They considered the problem of feeding 
the increasing millions of the world on soils exhausted 
by centuries ofsmismanagement, erosion and the en 
croachments of deserts, brush and weeds. The old 
problem no longer caused nightmares. Grass had in- 
deed wrought an agricultural revolution. And the most 
staggering fact is that its proved wonders are based 
on what little is known of a handful of varieties. There 
are still 6,000 more varieties left to explore. 
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By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


Professor of Social Science at 
Yamaguchi National University 


Will Japan 
S| Bowtothe East? 


44 


The truce in Korea has brought a stop to heavy US military buy- 


ing, and our leading ally in Asia is turning toward Red China as 


the only foreign market that can save her from bankruptey 


rOKYO 

YAN Japan remain the friend and ally of the US 

A and the West while entering, under pressure of 
inexorable economic forces, into ever closer trade 
relations with Communist China? 

This is the question thrust to the forefront, so far 
as Japan is concerned, by the Korean truce, which 
signals the end of the artificial prosperity brought 
about by US war purchases and leaves the nation 
facing an adverse export-import balance of some $700 
million, Japan must close this gap to stand on her 
own feet, and, in practical terms, it can be closed 
only by resumption—and expansion—of trade with the 
Chinese maimand. 

In mid-July the government reported that for the 
1952-53 fiscal year Japanese exports were only $1.3 
billion while imports climbed to $2 biilion. This deficit 
was met by US military orders worth $790 million 
But with peace in Korea and military orders sloughing 
off, this loss must be made up elsewhere. Since the 
export slump can be attributed largely to shrinking o1 
nonexistent trade with Korea, Formosa and, above all 


“We thank you, O kind machinery, for ensuring our daily livelihood...” 
This prayer is recited at the close of each day by all workers in the Katakura silk 
mill near Tokyo. A ceremony introduced by the local labor union, it serves as a 
reminder that overpopulated Japan can only live by her machines and export 
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Communist China, Japan faces a most disheartening 
future. 

The Japanese are realistic people in such matters; 
although they have cast their lot with the non-Com- 
munist nations, they know Japan must regain and ex 
pand her prewar China market. Her trade with the 
sterling area is limited. Trade with Southeast Asia, rich 
in prewar days, suffers both from the fear and hatred 
created by Japanese Army excesses during the war 
and from the determination of the nations of the area 
to develop their own industrial potential. Thus, in 
spite of America’s wishes, the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea forces Japan to further her own interests by 
developing her natural markets and sources of raw 
materials in continental China. 

Despite the bitterness engendered by the war, the 
Japanese believe they can do business with Communist 
China and Korea. They know these two nations will 
be preoccupied with large-scale reconstruction for 
years to come. Li Fuchun, chairman of Red China’s 
Committee of Economic and Financial Affairs, out- 
lined in July Peking’s five-year industrialization plan, 
with development of heavy industry playing the major 
role, The Japanese have the skill and means to supply 
China with steel tubing and other steel products, elec- 
trical equipment, heavy machinery, railroad rolling 
stock, and power plants. 

Reconstruction of Korea is expected to provide 
Japan with much needed dollars. The US will furnish 
the economic aid to rehabilitate South Korea, and 
the US wants as much of the materials and supplies 
as possible to come from Asia, which means Japan, 
the only Asian nation now able to produce for export 
sufficient heavy industrial equipment of the type re- 
quired, 


To take advantage of this, Japan will have to ex- 
pand and modernize her own industry. She hopes 
American aid under the Mutual Security program, as 
well as offshore procurement purchases amounting to 
about $100 million, will provide the needed funds. 
She also hopes for military aid in dollar credits to buy 
raw materials to manufacture her own arms 


an even- 
tuality that would mean the revival of her arms in- 
dustry. In anticipation of such a development, many 
former arms manufacturers and other heavy industrial- 
ists have been working for months on the blueprints 
necessary for a speedy retooling of their plants. 


Vo banzai for the samurai 


The arms question is most delicate. Ever since the 
end of the war and the promulgation of the new 
Constitution most of the political parties have tried to 
avoid meeting the remilitarization issue head-on. Pop- 
ular feeling in Japan is almost solidly against rebuild- 
ing the armed forces, as was demonstrated by the 
adverse reaction to US Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ statement last July that it was planned to 
build up Japan’s defense forces to ten divisions. The 
government was forced to cut six and a half billion 
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Japan reborn: armed ally of the US... 


Troopers of the National Police Reserves, Japan’s 
small pseudo-army, patrol the cold northern island of 
Hokkaido, only 25 miles away from Soviet territory. 


yen (about $18 million) from the budget appropria- 
tion for the National Safety Board, which supervises 
Japan’s armed forces. 

Although the US government has done what it 
could to minimize the role of the US forces still sta- 
tioned in Japan, the Japanese people resent their 
presence. Popular sentiment also opposes the inclusion 
of Japan in any Pacific defense program. This negative 
reaction to remilitarization may become even stronger 
now that the Korean fighting has stopped. It will be 
hard for government leaders to convince the public 
that there is an ever present danger from the USSR 
or Red China, or, even if this danger is acknowledged, 
that Japan will be better off if she rearms and retains 
her alliance with the United States. 


The conservative approach 

Even before the armistice, the coming referendum 
to abrogate the constitutional provision barring armed 
forces faced rough sailing, and the Korean truce has 
increased the odds against approval. While the Japan- 
ese regard the present Constitution as a document of 
the Occupation, they nevertheless favor its no-war, 
no-arms clauses. 

Japanese society is fundamentally conservative and, 
except for a brief period immediately after the start 
of the Occupation, Japan has consistently had a con- 
servative government. The ending of the war in Korea 
will further strengthen the nation’s dislike of drastic 
change. The septuagenarian Prime Minister, Shigeru 
Yoshida, who has been the dominant postwar political 
figure, is typical of the traditional conservative leader- 
ship that seems destined to control the country for a 


long time to come. 








Those familiar with Japanese politics are aware that 
no relatively young men with new ideas are being 
groomed to guide the nation. This is not surprising, 
in view of age-old customs and traditions; the pene- 
tration of Occupation-sponsored ideas and reforms 
was not deep enough to alter the basic pattern. What 
little enterprising and progressive political initiative 
exists is to be found largely among the Left Socialists, 
who, despite their gains in the April elections, have 
practically no chance of winning control of the gov- 
ernment. Hence, the truce in Korea will have very 
little effect on the present line-up of political and 
government forces; although they will continue to 


bicker among themselves, they will remain conserva- 


tive. 

In this situation the Japanese Communist party will 
continue to operate as before—a legal political entity 
which in reality is too impotent to be of even nuisance 


..oraneutral China trader? 


May Day parade in Tokyo brings out the “Overseas 
Merchants Guild” with a patron saint. Reds are 
weak, but important Japanese look to Mao for trade. 


value on the political scene. The failure of the Com- 
munists in Korea to conquer the whole territory will 
lower Communist prestige. It will also have an adverse 
effect on the Korean minority in Japan, many of whom 
do not happen to be in sympathy with the Syngman 
Rhee regime. 

The 600,000 resident Koreans are not accepted by 
the Japanese; mostly poor, and discriminated against 
in all walks of life, they live mainly in segregated 
communities. The truce undoubtedly will cause in- 


creased agitation for their forced repatriation to Korea. 
This will be strengthened by the pressure of Japan's 
ever increasing population and the popular practice 
of identifying local Koreans with all public disturb- 
ances, especially those allegedly Communist in origin. 
An amicable solution of this problem by Japan and 
Korea themselves would eliminate a situation that is 
currently highly embarrassing to American diplomacy 
in Asia. 

The truce also will affect other Japanese-Korean 
property claims, fishing rights in the waters between 
the two countries, and reparations for Korean losses 
during the forty years of Japanese rule. The reparations 
issue also mars relations between Japan and the Philip- 
pines, Burma and Indonesia, all occupied by Japan 
during the war. 

The post-truce conference is not supposed to con- 
cern itself with reparations claims or other matters 
directly affecting Japan. Yet she is in a delicate posi- 
tion for three key reasons: her close affiliation with 
US policy in the East; the fear and hatred felt by 
Koreans, Chinese and other Asians as a result of het 
previous exploitation; the fact that her immediate 
neighbors—including both the USSR and Red China 
and anti-Communist South Korea—have mentioned her 
as a potential aggressor in drawing up or proposing 
various mutual defense pacts. It is almost certain that 
these questions will come up at the conference, so 
Japan’s request to be represented there was not sur 


prising. 


For the US: an uncertain outpost 

Two obvious US objectives in post-Occupation se- 
curity relations with Japan have been (1) to retain 
an Asiatic outpost in case the Communists should start 
another war, and (2) to keep Japan and her industrial 
potential out of the hands of the Communists. The 
Japanese resent these objectives in much the same way 
that they dislike the idea of domination by the USSR 
or Red China. In view of this resentment and the 
pressure of American public opinion to reduce US 
military forces in the Far East, official US policy has 
been to transfer to Japan herself an increasing share 
of the defense burden. Foreign Minister Katsuo Oka- 
zaki said in July that Washington had assured ‘Tokyo 
it was not planning any expansion of Japan’s present 
armed forces. But the Eisenhower administration's al- 
location of a significant percentage of Mutual Security 
funds to military purposes would not seem to bear him 
out. 

Last year the then Assistant Secretary for Far East 
ern Affairs, John M. Allison, now US Ambassador to 
Japan, said that Japan was the key to America’s for 
eign policy in the Orient. But in June, 1952, the Japan- 
ese Ambassador to England, Shunichi Matsumoto, said 
in London, “America has one policy, England another 
and it seems that Japan must find a way between the 
two.” The Korean armistice makes it even more nec 


essary that Japan show moderation in conducting her 
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Asia’s arsenal of democracy .. . 


Japanese mechanics tinker with a line of old Korean 
veterans at the US 8th Army’s Ordnance Depot in Tokyo 
Unless Japan itself rearms, they may soon be out of work 


foreign affairs in Asia. She cannot afford to antagonize 
either Russia or Red China, both of whom can furnish 
trade outlets and cheap raw materials, and, according 
to Japan, still hold thousands of Japanese prisoners. 
She likewise is interested in regaining her prestige in 
Asia. If she can make the USSR recognize her inde 


pendence and agree to accept her as an equal, her 
relations with the other nations of the Orient will be 
bettered. 

It is obvious that Japan will be vitally affected by 
both the Korean truce and any agreement reached at 
the political conference. If the US too suddenly and 


enormously 


drastically reduces its security forces and its war pro- 
curement orders in Japan, the economy will be hard 
hit. If large-scale unemployment should set in, with a 
drop in the already low standard of living, all Japan 
would be shaken. There would be a sharner political 
division between Left and Right, with the likelihood 
and at the 


same time a growth of communism among students, 


of an even more conservative government 


some labor organizations, and the city masses. A more 
conservative regime would be less solicitous of civil 
liberties and time-consuming democratic procedures, 
and perhaps fall back again on the Emperor and Shin 
toism to foment the strong feeling of nationalism which 
has always been close to the surface in the Japanese 
people. 

Instead of improving, Japan's foreign trade is likely 
to decrease drastically if worldwide rearmament is 
slowed down by the truce. The already limited Asian 
market will decline as retrenchment in raw material 
buying takes place throughout the Orient and_ the 


shakv economies of Asian nations become even more 
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disorganized. Japan's current favorable dollar balance 
position in Asia is almost ccrtain to change, and, be- 
cause of this looming dollar shortage, with accompany- 
ing economic dislocations, Japan will be looking high 
and low for a remedy. In spite of strong American 
opposition, she will try to mend her political fences 
with the USSK and Red China and strive to develop 
substantial trade relations with them, especially the 
latter. 

There is little likelihood that the Korean truce will 
help Japan’s chances for admission to the United Na- 
tions, since the USSR will veto any efforts by the US 
or anyone else to admit Japan without also granting 
membersi.ip to Communist China. 

The overall trend, then, in post-Korea Japan will 
be a steady drift toward more conservatism, less de- 
pendence on America, and the strengthening of her 
armed forces. And whether America likes it or not, 
Japan will work ceaselessly to rebuild friendly and 
favorable business relations with the other Asiatic na- 
tions, and will make a major effort to arrive at a mu- 
tually advantageous understanding with the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, she will try to remain close 
to the US, since she has no alternative at the moment, 
but—barring complete economic disaster—she will 
show increasing independence in both domestic and 


foreign affairs. 


... has too many goods in stock 


More and more crates marked “Made in Japan” will pile up 
in Yokohama warehouses if Japan tries to maintain Korean 
War employment levels without access to prewar markets. 








In building a mass market 


/ 


/ 
in America for an Italian sewing 


\ 


machine, Leon Jolson, a Polish 


od 


DP, has made millions stitching 
up the delicate fabric of 


international business friendship 


By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


EON JOLSON arrived in the United States in 1947 

4 with a wife, $1.67, and a little broken English. 
Hle was a displaced person, from Poland. Today he 
heads a company which grosses $25 million a year in 
retail sales. 

“There was no magic to it,” Jolson says. “Anybody 
could have done it.” 

Well, maybe. But nobody else did. 

Jolson had one asset—he knew sewing machines. 

In Poland, Jolson’s family had been the agents of 
the Italian-made Necchi sewing machine. When the 
Nazis overran Warsaw. Jolson saved his wife Ann from 
the concentration camp by making he accept false 
identification papers from a friend—papers that made 
her appeat He himself was sent to 


filled 


largely with those who knew the needle trades. Their 


to be an “Aryan. 


the Poniatow concentration camp, which was 


particular slave labor was to sew German uniforms 
Jolson was put in charge oft keeping 130 sewing ma 
chines in repair. 

When he had been in the camp for three months the 
underground spread the word that the Nazis planned 
to kill every Jew in Poniatow 

Jolson took a long chance, While going from one 
camp to another, he slipped into a wheat field. He 
walked until he came to railroad tracks, then stole a 


ride to Warsaw, where he had left his wife. Tn Warsaw 


he went into hiding; he took a job nobody else wanted 

monitoring a secret radio in a hidden room. Food was 
brought to him daily by an underground associate, the 
superintendent of the house, and his wife came once 
or twice a week, generally in the middle of the night 
Jolson’s ordeal can be measured by the fact that he lost 
more than forty pounds, But the dungeonlike existence 
was worth while, for he intercepted a great deal of 
valuable information. Discovery by the Nazis meant 
death; Jolson locked himself up in that room and did 
not come out for twenty months. 

\fter the war Jolson and his wife entered a DP camp 
and put their names on a Red Cross list for passage to 
America 

“Poland would no longer be Poland,” he said later 
Whether the Nazis or the Russians held it would make 
no difference—1 could see that. | wanted to get away 
from tyranny of all kinds.” 

An! so, as DPs, he and 
United States 


In America, as in Poland, the Jolsons had to eat, and 


Ann eventually reached the 


vou can't eat long on $1.67. So Jolson went from door 
to door in New York apartine nt houses, offering in his 
fragmentary English to repair sewing machines. The 
times favored him. During the war, with parts almost 
impossible to get, many machines had got out of order 


ind Jolson found business brisk In I SS than a year he 
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This brand-new factory (above), built and run in the 
modern manner, turns out Necchis for the US. Every 
machine the plant can send off its final shipping line 
(right) is needed to fill demand, and it all began on $1.67 


opened a small repair shop at 49 West Twenty-ninth 
Street. It was financed by a $2,000 loan from the 
United Service for New Americans—a loan he paid 
back after two years, plus a voluntary $1,000 bonus. 

As he worked on the American machines he realized 
that none of them did what his old love, the Necchi, 
had been able to do, and without special attachments: 
stitch zigzag, embroider monograms, make _ button- 
holes, blind-stitch hems, and overcast edges. He was 
sure American women would welcome such a machine 
and he was willing to risk his savings to prove it 
From the Necchi plant in Pavia, outside Milan, he 
ordered three machines—one of each model the com 
pany manufactured. 

When they arrived he demonstrated them to every 
woman who entered his shop. “I could have sold all 
three over and over again,” he said. “But I had to 
refuse sales. | was making a test.” The response con 


vinced him he had a sure-fire seller 
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Dont ask me why Necchi had never come into the 
American market,” he went on. “They just hadn't. Eu- 
rope had been able to take their entire output.” 

So now he had an exciting idea but no money to 
make it work. The immediate problem was funds. 

In searching through the city’s repair shops for spare 
parts, Jolson had become friendly with two men in the 
industrial sewing-machine field. One was Benjamin 
Krisiloff, who is now secretary of the Neechi Sewing 
Machine Sales Corporation; the other was Milton 
Heimlich, its present treasurer. 

At Jolson’s insistence both spent a few days in his 
shop, watching people’s reactions to the new machines. 
What they saw convinced them, too, that the machines 
would sell. But if they were to be sold in quantities 
there would have to be a nationwide system of dis- 
tribution; samples would have to be shipped to po- 
tential distributors. And samples were expensive. 

Jolson himself had very little money, Krisiloff and 
Heimlich agreed to invest $50,000. 

Part of the money was promptly used to finance a 
trip to Italy for Jolson and Krisiloff. In Pavia they 
talked to the “Old Man”’—Vittorio Necchi, inventor of 
the machine. And when they showed him the oppor- 
tunity for US trade he sold them 135 samples. 

It was on the way back to New York that they hit 
on an ingenious sales idea. There is a newsstand in 
Times Square which carries papers from the major 
American cities. The day they reached home, Jolson 
and Krisiloff bought one copy of each paper. 

They went through them and listed the most enter- 
prising advertisers in each city: hardware and apph- 
ance stores, furniture dealers, any place that seemed 
a logical outlet for sewing machines. Then they wrote 
a letter to 350 of these advertisers. 

Jolson and his two partners sweated over that letter 
for days before it satisfied them; it described the ma- 
chine, invited inquiries and orders, offered agencies. 
The results justified the effort. In one week the letter 
brought orders for 3,500 Necchi sewing machines. In 
the second week the total rose to 7,000, ten times 
what they had anticipated, 

Now the three men faced a new problem: could the 
Italian plant take care of such an avalanche of busi- 
ness? Jolson immediately went to Italy and showed 
Necchi the orders. Miraculously, Necchi was able to fill 
them—a substantial expansion program was nearing 
completion. 

With 7,000 machines on the way to the United 
States, the three partners opened an office and ware- 
house at 1151 Broadway. They notified their customers 
when the machines were due. More than fifty of the 
dealers arrived with their own cars and trucks to 
carry the Necchis away. 

The reason for this eager reception was simple. Until 
that day the Singer Company, through its own agents, 
and the White Company, through department stores, 
had sold most of the sewing machines bought for 


home use in the United States. Necchi was giving - 


independent merchants something relatively few had 








The machine looks like any other. But last year 100,000 
US women, appetites whetted by promotion, thought it 
was different enough to be chosen over domestic brands 


known before—a chance to enter the sewing-machine 
field. Here was an opportunity for others to get into an 
industry that grosses some $250 million a year. 

Today more than 2,000) independent merchants 
throughout the United States sell Necchi machines 
and there are 500 more in Canada. 

But the Necechis couldn't be expected to sell them 
selves. They had to be advertised and promoted. Jolson 

by this time president of the American Necchi Sales 
Corporation—and his two partners agreed on a policy 
from which they never have deviated: LO per cent of 
gross receipts would always be set aside for promotion 

Jolson trained a small staff of demonstrators and 
sent them across the country to “stage shows” in the 
stores of dealers. Their job was to demonstrate what 
the Necchi could do—without special attachments. 

As retail sales mounted to almost $10 million in the 
second year, Necchi went into national magazines with 
glowing full-page descriptions of the sewing machine 
that could follow a zigzag line and perform othe: 
mechanical wonders. By 1952 the 10 per cent set aside 
for promotion amounted to $2.5 million and Neechi 
advertising invaded radio and television. In New York 
a chain of “Necchi Sewing Circles” appeared shops 
where women could learn to use the machine. 

All this wasn't enough for Jolson. “Our dealers 
themselves had to understand the machine. They had 
to be able to make repairs without calling New York 
for help. So we opened a school in our new building at 
164 West Twenty-fifth Street. Here we give free in 
struction to our dealers’ mechanics. In the past three 


years we have trained several thousand men.” 


A™ nica’s demands—for 100,000 machines a year in 
1952—have had a revolutionary effect on the 
Italian plant. Necchi found itself with an American 
currency income of $6 million. A new wing, almost as 
large as the original factory, is wholly devoted to 
American business, which now accounts for 75 per cent 
of Necchi's output. 


The ten-acre plant reflects American influence in 
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The proof of the machine is in the sewing and the sample stitches are all the evidence a seamstress requires to show her 
that Necchi can do what others can't—sew on buttons, stitch zigzag, emLroider—and without benefit of special gadgets. 


many ways. Among the most modern in Europe, its 
assembly line turns out 1,000 machines a day. A coupk 
of years ago Gino Martinoli, its technical manager, 
came to America to study laboy relations. The result of 
his trip was a book that spells out American labor 
progress for the benefit of Italians 

Martinoli has tried to make the Necchi plant a mode] 
for Italian industry to follow. In consequence, the 4,500 
employees in Pavia have a high factory wage scale 
plus American fringe benefits—pensions, vacations with 
pay, health insurance. The factory has become a citadel 
igainst Communism in Italy 

Jolson has proved once again the old adage that 
competition is the life of trade.” Today almost 4,000 
people work for the Necchi firm or its subcontractors 
in America. Only the basic machine is manufactured in 
Italy. The electric motors are produced in Wisconsin 
by Motor Specialty Inc.. the wooden cabinets are 
made by Mississippi Products, Inc., in Jackson, Miss 
All components are assembled in New York’s West 
Twenty-fifth Street the 


regional distributors. 


building and = shipped to 

Necchi's retail sales volume of $25 million last veat 
represented only 10 per cent of the United States’ 
total 


ended one virtual monopoly, has no desire to begin 


sewing-machine business. But Jolson, having 


another. “When we started five years ago,” he said, 


“few foreign sewing machines were coming through 
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the customs. Now that we've opened the gates, others 
are following, and the customs office handles tens of 
thousands each month. Competition won't hurt anyone 
It will keep us all on our toes. 

‘America is a remarkable country in so many ways,” 
he added. “Take the simple fact that a man like me can 
go into business here—and into practically any business 
he chooses. In many countries I would have had to 
wait months, m iybe years, for government permission 
and licenses. But here—one day you decide to sell 
sewing machines and next morning you're in business!’ 

He is impressed by the fact that his principal com- 
petitors have shown him nothing but friendliness. “A 
few months ago I had lunch with a top official of a 
rival firm. It was as pleasant a meeting as two men 
could possibly have. My competitor showed no resent 
ment at all—something hard for a European to unde 
stand. He 
American machines to go in for a lot of improvements 


just laughed and said Necchi had forced 


to. meet competition. And improvement, he admitted, 
was a good thing for everybody.” 

Every vear, to commemorate the anniversary of his 

“a gift of gratitude.” Last 

vear he gave Columbia University $10,000; this vear 

he created a $250,000 fund to help organizations that 

foster international and interracial good will. The Nec- 


arrival, Leon Jolson makes 


chi sews a fine seam, and as it sews it strengthens the 
delicate fabric of international friendship. 





By making a propaganda device look like a solid business proposition, the Com- 


munists threaten to turn market-hungry Europeans against the United States 


East-West Trade: 
Russia's Sham Weapon 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


Executive Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


N THEIR long history of promising everything and The present tightrope act is the Communists’ at- 
I delivering nothing, the men in the Kremlin have — tempt to avoid putting up or shutting up. It has three 
never put on a better show than their current diplo- elements. First, the Russians are sedulously avoiding 
matic tightrope walking on the question of East-West contact with Western trade representatives and, when 
trade. Communist propaganda for trade with the So- — cornered, stalling them. Second, they are signing token 
viet bloc had made such headway by early summer _ trade agreements, such as those with France and the 
that the Russians were embarrassed. The Western Argentine. And third, they have muted the clamor 
trade proposals piling up were boxing them into a for East-West trade which, several months ago, ema- 
position where they would either have to export goods — nated incessantly from the Communist press in West 
desired by the West, or admit the truth: that their ern Europe. 
trade offers were a sham. Their shrewd device to split Unfortunately, the act is succeeding. America’s allies 
the Western Alliance—the East-West trade controversy have become so enamoured of increased East-West 
—was threatened with disaster. trade that their anger at our so-called “unnecessary 


TRADE DECLINES BEYWEEN EAST AND WEST EUROPE 


Lack of Soviet goods to exchange for Western products caused this significant drop in East-West trade. Evidence that 
Communist markets are a mirage is lost on Europeans, who blame the US for blocking their efforts to sell to the East 
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trade restrictions” is mounting despite the Soviet 
détente. The Trojan horse which the Russians exhib- 
ited last year at their international trade conference in 
Moscow is still doing its work. 

Because | attended that conference as a correspon 
dent, and went back to Europe this year for two 
able to 
amazing performance at first hand. The kick-off, in 


months, I have been follow the Russians’ 


Moscow, quickly revealed itself as a diabolically 
clever offensive to obtain for the Soviets badly needed 
war material and, even more important, to shatter the 
Western Alliance on the rock of East-West trade. With 
infinite care, Soviet Chamber of Commerce president 
Mikhail Nesterov dangled before the Western coun 
tries the bait of Eastern markets for their export 
hungry industries. 

The forty-nine nations enticed to the conference 
snapped at the hook because of their blind belief in 
the Western 


unemployment and depression, raise living standards 


power of Eastern markets to abolish 


and wipe out dollar shortages. 


y plane had hardly left Moscow before the phoni 
Vi ness of these trade gestures was exposed. Nation 
after nation which had started negotiations with the 
Russians on the basis of the promises made at Moscow 
found its hopes quickly dashed. For example, Nor- 
ways attempt to renew its treaty with the Soviet 
Union succeeded for only a very few, insignificant 
commodities; the Russians proved interested solely 
in strategic materials for their military machine such 
as molybdenum, aluminum and steel alloys. The con- 
sumer goods offered by Norway were for the most part 
turned down. 

More important than the USSR’s refusal to purchase 
consumer items offered by Western nations—except in 
special emergency cases—was its inability to provide 
goods in return. Austria is a case in point. Before the 
war a third of Austria’s foreign trade went to South- 
east Europe; today this trade is down to 10 to 15 per 
cent. Since Austria must find outlets for her leather 
goods and for the products of her highly developed 
industry if she is to stop being a ward of the United 
States, her appetite for these prewar markets was 
naturally great. Thus when Moscow ostensibly opened 
the trade door, even the hard-boiled statesmen and the 
cynical Viennese started to dream of Vienna as the 
logical market place to barter Eastern agricultural 
produce for Western industrial goods. 

It was in this spirit that Austria signed trade agree- 
ments with Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Poland, but bitter disappointment followed. For while 
Austria has delivered the goods contracted for—grain 
and cattle and other valuable products—the goods 
promised in return by the satellites have not arrived. 
As a result, Austria has amassed a substantial credit 
in these countries, in spite of her reluctance to finance 
them. 

Developments such as these soon exposed the empti- 
ness of the Communists’ trade offers. Western busi- 
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nessmen began to realize that the Reds were interested 
mainly in purchasing goods of strategic importance— 
and on a barter basis. The saying, “You, must barter 
with the Tartar,” gained currency. 
ryvuese facts were underscored in Geneva at this 
I years spring meeting of the UN’s Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. In line with its new strategy of 
sweetness and light, the USSR not only failed to boy- 
cott the meeting, but showed up with an outwardly 
constructive attitude toward expanding East-West 
trade. But again the poverty of its offers became clear. 
British Board of Trade officials who attended the ses- 
sions attest to the fact that the Russians subsequently 
came through with no concrete proposals. 

The realization that exposure of their bad faith 
would eventually ruin their East-West trade propa- 
ganda brought about a sudden shift in Soviet policy. 
They evidently decided that the seeds of dissension had 
been well sown, and that it was best to lie low; if they 
could avoid being pinned down on their worthless 
trade offers, the seeds might sprout. 

1 myself was treated to a typical example of this 
new Russian tactic. At the recent conference held by 
the International Chamber of Commerce in Vienna 
which I attended, five members of the Soviet Element 
of the Allied Commission in Austria were granted ob- 
servers credentials because they said they wanted 
to “cooperate.” 

My curiosity piqued, I went to the Soviet trade 
office in Vienna and asked its Bureau Chief, M. M. 
Balashov, what the five were doing at the conference 
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and whether | could use my good offices in the United 
States to pave the way for Russian business with 
firms. Balashov looked embarrassed and 
immediately called for an interpreter. At the conclu- 


American 
sion of the visit, he said he would call me the next 
day. He didn't, so I went for a second visit, only to 
be told that he did not care to discuss business details. 
All I got was the platitude, “We are always interested 
in business.” 

Between visits | had discovered that the “inter- 
preter,” who had assured me he was only a messenger 
boy, was N. Sergeiev, an important member of the 
USSR Trade Representation in Austria and one of the 
Russian delegates at the conference. 

Another instance of Soviet efforts to duck the con- 
sequences of their East-West trade propaganda in- 
volved Robert Chambeiron, whom I had known when 
he was Secretary-General of the Economic Conference 
in Moscow the year before. Greeting me warmly, 
Chambeiron assured me he wanted to discuss the “real 
realities” of the trade situation. Would I call on him at 
the Hotel Storchen in Zurich the following week? I 
did, to discover that the hotel had never heard of the 
gentleman. 


ryv ese maneuvers, by which the Russians hope to 
| gloss over the impossibility of increased East-West 
trade, have a strong chance of succeeding. For there 
are many businessmen in Europe whose gaze is still 
firmly fixed on the mirage of profitable Eastern mar- 
kets. They fall for the Soviet line that the list of stra- 
tegic goods that cannot be exported to the Communist 
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world “makes no sense” and they blame the US, the 
inoving force behind the list, for “unnecessary restric- 
tions,” 

During my two months’ visit to Europe this summer 
I ran into plenty of this daydreaming. I found that a 
number of factors in the international economy are 
scaring more and more Europeans into the false be 
lief that they can do business with the Soviet world 
High on this list is. the softening of markets in many 
areas of the world. The end of shortages and the 
emergence of a buyer's market in international com 
merce is sharpening appetites for new trade outlets. 
Another factor is jitteriness over the possibility of an 


_ American slump—which I found particularly acute in 


England. 

But the greatest immediate stimulant to East-West 
trade is the mood of appeasement and neutralism that 
has been generated by the Kremlin's latest political 
peace offensive, climaxed by the truce in Korea, In 
this atmosphere of “good will,” to be for trade is like 
being against sin. 
developments have 


In particular, these 


heightened the agitation in Europe for trade with 


peace 


Communist China, a country badly in need of capital 
goods. Organizations have been formed in Italy and 
France specifically to foster such trade, and West 
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Robert Chambeiron, who 
ducked the author's efforts to 
set up specific business deals, 
here tells the Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference that East 
West trade holds the promise 


of international prosperity 
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German as well as British exporters are planning big 
campaigns. The loss of agricultural East Germany, 
plus the influx of refugees, has made new outlets in 
the East especially important to German industrialists. 
And the rising tide of Japanese demand for broadened 
China trade seems irresistible. 

These developments make plain the fact that, despite 
the muffling of the Communist clamor for East-West 
trade, Western illusions about it are, if anything, 
growing in scope and intensity. In the face of the dan- 
gerously divisive pressures in the free world these illu- 
sions have created, Americans, it seems to me, have 
a twofold public relations job to do. 

The first is to convince our allies that we will not 
subsidize East-West trade. Any significant trade with 
the East would have to be subsidized by granting 
US credit to those 
countries plainly do not have the goods with which 
to pay for imports from the West. In fact, the UN 
recently revealed that East-West trade is actually 
shrinking at the present time. It is true that Malen- 


Communist countries, because 


kov’s New Economic Policy to quell unrest in the 
Soviet orbit has led him to seek ways of increasing 
and paying for—more consumer imports. But his abil- 
ity to do so is extremely limited by the decreasing 
amount of production which can be used for export. 
(China, for example, must take rice out of her people’s 
mouths te pay for imports. ) 

The situation of the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe is the same. The great postwar concentration 
on industrialization has drastically curtailed the sup- 
ply of available exports. Czechoslovakia needs for 
internal purposes the coal she used to export. Hungary 
possessed agricultural surpluses before the war but 
now cannot feed even her own population. Payment 


for Western imports by the satellite countries will be 
out of the question in the near future. East-West trade 
in the interim, therefore, would have to be financed 
by the US. 

The second public relations job for Americans is 
to convince our allies that the restrictions on strategic 
trade with the Communists which we have sponsored 
are valid. This should not be difficult. Evidence that 
the embargo list is accomplishing its purpose is easy 
to find. For instance, Austrian agents report that ball 
bearings bought through an intermediary from a fac- 
tory in Linz and destined for Prague some 300 miles 
north, were shipped to Turkey, Lisbon, Gdynia in Po- 
land, and thence to Prague—all to escape Western 
control. In another case, strategic goods purchased by 
the Russians traveled to Italy, Egypt and halfway 
across the world before they finally reached their 
destination in Czechoslovakia, only a few hundred 
miles from the Austrian plant of origin. 

Moreover, it should be explained that it is not the 
purpose of the West’s export controls to reduce the 
living standards of the peoples of the Soviet bloc. 
There can be no doubt of this if the list of embargoed 
items is scrutinized. Actually, a wide variety of goods 
and raw materials essential for increasing consumption 
are and always have been available for export. 

If Americans succeed in these two public relations 
jobs they will have dealt a major blow to Communist 
hopes of destroying the Western Alliance. Plenty of 
problems within that alliance have substance and 
must be thrashed out. Controversy over East-West 
trade is controversy over a myth. But it is a myth that 
could ruin the unity of the free world. For our own 
sake, we must knock the Soviet tightrope walkers off 
their perch. 


Proof of the Soviet Trade Pudding 
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is willing to sell, receives only formal ac- 
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by 50 per cent—than U.S. grain price. 


other things, for harming the “people’s 
democracies” by diverting trade to the 
West. 


ing trade between itself and satellites to 
exclusion of others. be 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE: WASHINGTON IMPASSE (Continued from page 17) 


the cause of Chiang Kai-shek, both as master of For- 
mosa and heir apparent to a renewal of Nationalist 
sovereignty on the mainland. Knowland’s motivations 
are not clear. A simple explanation of his attitude is 
that California fronts the Pacific and would be the last 
line of defense if Formosa were to fall into Communist 
hands, but this is not enough. California businessmen 
with Asiatic connections have objected to Knowland’s 
position. Actually the interests of his constituency ap- 
pear to have little bearing on Knowland’s Asian ideas. 
He is now the leader of a shaky Republican majority in 
the Senate. Shaky as it may be, his views on Asia pos- 
sess a special authority because of his new position. 


H. Alexander Smith: This Republican Senator from 
New Jersey also is obsessed by a devotion to the Na- 
tionalist cause, and again the reasons are hard to find. 
A former Princeton professor, Smith devoted himself 
to the collegiate cause of “Princeton in China.” He has 
never gotten over it. He has been to the Far East as 
a private citizen and as a Senator; currently he is a 
member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee dealing with the Far East. 


Walter Judd: For the last ten years a GOP Representa- 
tive from Minnesota, Judd was once a medical mis- 
sionary in China and regards himself as an authority 
on the area. When Asiatic issues arise, he is always to 
be found on the side of Chiang Kai-shek and is a force 
to be reckoned with. 


Joseph R. McCarthy: The Wisconsin Senator seems to 
have become enthralled by Madame Chiang. Any in- 
terest he has in China is that of a Johnny-come-lately. 
However, because of the relationship between China 
and the Republican stake in rooting out subversion, 
McCarthy becomes a pivotal figure. 

Stir these personalities into a political issae and the 
result resembles chaos. 


But the main reason that the China problem is baf- 
fling is that it is another one of those things which 
cannot be solved by American power. It is now pretty 
well established that the US does not want to match 
its military strength against the Chinese masses. 

Moreover, on this issue the US must recognize that it 
is outnumbered in the United Nations, where the de- 
cision will eventually be made. 

Whether the United States would want to veto Red 
China’s application for membership is really an un- 
solved question. Past history suggests that it would 
not want to. Present history suggests that it might have 
to. Dulles has said that since other nations have used 
the veto in similar situations the United States should 
feel free to do so. However, Dulles, as a man who views 
diplomacy in terms of moral principle as well as ex- 
pediency, would also acknowledge that however many 
wrongs may have been committed by other nations, 
they do not make a right and do not justify a US veto. 


The moral issue is obviously involved in the whole 
performance of Red China, since it established its 
sovereignty on the Asiatic mainland by military power. 
Legalistically, the Peking regime has disqualified itself 
for UN membership. Peking’s treatment of its own peo- 
ple, its handling of foreign diplomats, and, finally, its 
intervention in Korea in defiance of a UN interdiction 
would on the face of it provide an irrefutable case 
against admission. 

If the US really faces the issue, however, it must con- 
sider other international factors: 


> Britain intends Red China to have UN member- 
ship; British public opinion demands it. Britain’s stand 
is clearly related to trade. 


> The French also insist upon membership. France 
somehow believes that admission of Red China to the 
UN would take the pressure off Indo-China. 


> India presses urgently for UN recognition of the 
power which challenges it on the Asiatic continent. 
Nehru believes that the UN will be ineffective as long 
as China’s millions are not represented. 


Japan believes that UN membership for Red 
China would enormously improve her own trade rela- 
tionship with the mainland. This is a force that cannot 
be denied. Dulles is aware that unless Japan is given 
a natural trading area, her economic demands upon the 
US will one day become intolerable. Ironically, the 
United States is now committed to seeking for Japan 
the “greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere” which 
it went to war to prevent less than a decade ago. 


This is another dilemma. If free trade is reestablished 
for Red China, does it mean merely that Japan will 
prosper—or that Peking will establish an economic and 
political hegemony on the mainland? 

A further difficulty is the apparent lack of a vigorous 
American public opinion on the Red China issue. The 
Administration has to assume that if it condoned a de- 
cent place in the world for the rambunctious Peking 
government it would fall into political disfavor at 
home. After all, both houses of Congress have unani- 
mously adopted a resolution against letting the Chi- 
nese Reds into the big UN building in New York. 

In this case, however, there is no way of determining 
if congressional views match the popular view. It must 
be assumed that public opinion is mainly eager for 
peace in Asia. If UN membership for Red China 
furthers that aim, then public opinion would be satis- 
fied. But at present nobody in Washington knows if 
this assumption is true. Until the Administration is 
convinced that Red China in the UN is essential to 
peace in Asia—and that the American people clearly 
understand and accept this relationship~it can make 


only the most tentative moves toward untying this 


Gordian knot in our diplomacy. 
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Editorial 


Accentuating the Negative 


ry Nuart in two or three or four generations New York may 
| become the next thing to a ghost city is by no means 
impossible. 

Originally designed by nature to be a refuge for seagulls, 
this rocky island owes its spectacular career to geographical 
happenstance. The terminus of a gigantic ocean caravan 
route to and from Europe, New York grew huge, rich, pop- 
ulous—and garish—as the world center for the exchange of 
goods, services and ideas. 

Today, however, slowly but surely another continent is 
raising itself from the stagnation and passiveness of a 
thousand-year slumber, With gathering momentum in its 
struggle against famine, pestilence, ignorance and oppres- 
sion, and by the tangled paths of strife, bloodshed, civil 
wars and revolution, once again Asia looms on the horizon 
of history as a rival for preeminence. 

Should this massive process of revitalization continue un 
interrupted, its consequences for America will be revolu- 
tionary. Before this century is out, the major portion of our 
economy may have to adapt itself, not for business with our 
neighbors and cousins in the West, but for business with 
more than a billion new producers and consumers in the 
Kast. 

What such a fundamental volte-face would mean for our 
cultural and social habits and concepts staggers the imagi- 
nation, It may not be far fetched to conjure up the picture 
of a new Alexandria arising somewhere on the shores of 
California, overshadowing in business, richness, color, art 
and philosophy everything New York has ever created ot 
owned. 

But if this is the trend of the future, what are we doing 
to cement bonds of understanding between ourselves and 
the Asians! 


increasing bitterness to the cry that we are bent on model- 


The sad truth is that most of Asia echoes with 


ing that vast continent according to our own whim, without 
regard to the interests, the basic problems, the beliefs and 
the sensibilities of its inhabitants. 

The future greatness of the United States demands that 
this misconception be destroyed before it is too late and 
that our diplomacy be rese ued from the stultifying negativ- 
ism in which it seems to be bogged down. 

For, indeed, how are our purposes in Asia represented 
to the world as we approach historic international confer- 
’ Mainly by a double negative: that the United States 
does not wish to admit Red China to the UN; and that it 
opposes India’s participation in the political conference on 
Korea. 

It is perfectly possible that the first of these objections 
is justified and desirable, Ow tragic we with the 


ences 


relentless Communist drive which knows no legal or moral 
barriers, and despises the very notion of world order, can- 


not and must not be forgotten, But when this is said, it 
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still remains true that Asia has been told what we do not 
want but has never been informed of what we do want, of 
what we hope to achieve not only in our own interest but 
in hers. 

When unforeseen events oblige a faraway nation like 
ours to interfere with the daily lives and the future of hun- 
dreds of millions of people, ‘those people are entitled to 
know the ultimate purpose behind our intervention. They 
have the right to know what positive actions we are plan- 
ning to take in the economic and political fields—positive 
actions which will serve them, and in the light of which our 
negative votes become understandable. 

In the tragic absence of such a three-dimensional policy, 
only one paradoxical fact stands out for Asians, They ob- 
serve that Chinese and Indians make up the vast majority 
on their continent, and that the United States finds it next 
to impossible to do business with either of their govern- 
ments, while reserving for itself the role of supreme arbiter. 
Such a concept may be a patent oversimplification, but it 
is on such appearances that the East's hatred of the West 
teeds. 

It is not a question of kowtowing to Asia or childishly 
idealizing Asians. We know that there are as few of them 
made in the image of Gandhi or Confucius as there are 
Westerners in that of Christ or Socrates. In too many Asian 
communities balanced thinking and action are still para- 
lyzed by the extremes of complete ap: athy and violent emo- 
tionalism. It is also true that man’s inhum: unity to man is 
often more intolerable there than anywhere else. 

Yet, one billion or more strong, conscious that their day 
and consumed by the desire to better them- 
selves, We must learn 
how to talk to them, how to plan a common future in posi- 
tive terms. We are powerful, but Asians have seen too many 
millennia to be 
Everything that is printed and 


is dawning 
the Asians are moving as one man. 


powers come and go in the course of the 
impressed by sheer might. 
in Asia shows that they have two great funda- 
to be 


well-being without 


said today 
mental desires: accepted on equal terms, and to 


achieve a greater selling their souls 
for a mess of pottage. 

Chat is why, in dealing with Asia, 
negative approach. What we must do, first of all, is re- 
Victor Hugo’s observation: “One can 


but the invasion of ideas is 


we need more than a 


member and apply 
invasion of armies, 


Moothotye, 


resist the 
irresistible.” 
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It’s your 
battle banner 


eee keep it flying! 


Loox WELL AT THIS BANNER—under the cancer sword millions of Americans have joined a proud army of 


dedicated cancer fighters—doctors, chemists, physicists, biclogists~and men and women of all walks of life. 


The cancer sword is unique... for it represents the American Cancer Society, the only voluntary health agency 


in our country devoted entirely to the conquest of cancer through research, education, and service. 


Research holds the key that will unlock cancer’s secrets. That's why the ACS puts 25 cents 
of every dollar you give to laboratory studies. Give now for more cancer research! 


Education helps protect all of us against cancer. That is why the ACS arms the 


public with facts that save lives. Give now for more cancer education! 


Service is for the cancer patient, helping support centers for diagnosis and treatment, bringing 


humanitarian aid to suffering thousands. Give now for more cancer services: 


U 


You can help keep the banner flying. Give generously to the 1953 cancer crusade. Any contribution 1s welcome 


You will help, won’t you? 





merican Cancer Society 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
Gentlemen: Please send me free literature about cancer 
Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade 
Name 
Address 
City Stat 


Simply address the envelope 
‘Cancer” c.0 POSTMASTER, NAME OF YOUR TOWN 
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Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


3 
HE MACHINE GUN belonged to FE ¢ ompany, 


Second Battalion. Seventh Marines. [t was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 


Sidney Kennemore. 


It was busy. For on this Noyember night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp 
ing Marine defense positic ns north 


of Yudam-ni. 


Fiehting was close and despet 

yards in front of the gun. a Red 

soldier raised his body briefly and sent a ere 
nade into the air. Ht landed squarely amene the 
rew. Ina plit econd. Sergeant Kennemore 


had cove Lit with his foot 
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his comrades’ lives. 


“When [| was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “lL sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that Pm a civilian, | know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh 
bors are investing in} Bonds for our country’s 
defense, Believe me, | know how important that 
defi hse | 


s, So Pm investing. toe 


», Just as | hope 
you are! 


Now E Bonds pay 3% 
Bonds start 4 ! inate 
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Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with 
U.S. Defense Bonds! 





